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Evolution in Tennessee 


S the Scopes trial approached the 

A verdict of guilty last week it be- 

came evident that both sides 

were trying the case chiefly in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Bryan, most conspicuous of the 
counsel for the prosecution of the school- 
teacher accused of teaching evolution 
contrary to law, had already argued his 
side of the question in public speeches 
outside of the court-room. He has not 
conducted himself with any too scrupu- 
lous regard for the proprieties. A law- 
ver in any case who makes public 
speeches about the matter at issue while 
his case is before the court injures the 
judicial system; for he makes it more 
difficult for that system to operate with- 
out bias and apart from the pressure of 
public passion and prejudice. Mr. Dar- 
row, most conspicuous of the counsel for 
the defense, has been more successful in 
avoiding the obvious violation of the 
proprieties; but he has made it clear that 
he does not expect the real issue to be 
decided in Dayton, Tennessee, that he 
hopes by means of the publicity which 
the newspapers have given the case to 
educate the country in what he believes 
to be the truth of science. The effort 
on each side has been to make this a 
controversy between science and Funda- 
mentalist theology. 

The effort of Mr. Darrow to introduce 
the testimony of scientists as to the na- 
ture of evolution was frustrated by the 
ruling of the Judge. The law forbids 
any teacher in the public schools of the 
State “to teach any theory that denies 
the story of divine creation as taught in 
the Bible, and to teach instead that man 
has descended from a lower order of 
animals.” Mr. Darrow sought to show 
by his expert witnesses that the con- 
clusions of science concerning evolution 
were not inconsistent with a belief in the 
divine theory of creation. The Judge 
ruled, however, that the law specifically 
forbade the teaching of the theory of the 
animal descent of man, and that there 
was no need for expert testimony about 
evolution. The whole spirit of the case 


is indicated by the wholly unnecessary 
dictum of the Judge in his ruling that 
“evolutionists should at least show man 
the consideration to substitute the word 
‘ascend’ for the word ‘descend.’” It was 
in the arguments following this ruling 
that Mr. Darrow made remarks which 
later led the Judge to cite Mr. Darrow 
for contempt. After an apology Mr. Dar- 
row was forgiven. Though the testimony 
on evolution was excluded, affidavits 
for possible use on appeal were ad- 
mitted from various scientists giving 
the substance of the theory of evolution 
and in some instances reconciling the 
evolutionary theory with religious belief. 

In the meantime the real question at 
issue, whether a legislature has the right 
by criminal statute to bar the free study 
of science from the schools, seems to 
have been totally forgotten. 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Expunged Testimony 

F all the extraordinary things in 

this extraordinary trial, not the 
least extraordinary was the calling of 
Mr. Bryan .to the witness stand. 

Though Mr. Bryan is of the counsel 

for the prosecution, Mr. Darrow called 
him as a witness for the defense. Mr. 
Darrow’s purpose in this was to show 
that Mr. Bryan as an arch-Fundamental- 
ist did not himself believe everything in 
the Bible literally. Instead, however, of 
treating Mr. Bryan as his own witness, 
Mr. Darrow proceeded to subject him to 
what amounted to cross-examination. 
Unjustifiable as the course of Mr. Dar- 
row was (shown by the fact that the 
whole testimony was later expunged 
from the record), the result was a revel- 
ation of Mr. Bryan’s mind. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the examination 
are merely illustrative: 

Question.— The Bible savs Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still for 
the purpose of lengthening the day, 
doesn’t it, and you believe it? Avn- 
swer.—I do. 

Q.—Do you believe at that time 
the entire sun went around the earth? 
A.—No, I believe that the earth goes 


around the sun. 
Q.—-Do you believe that the men 


who wrote it thought that the day 
could be lengthened or that the sun 
could be stopped? A.—I don’t know 
what they thought. 

O.—You don’t know? A.—I think 
they wrote the fact without express- 
ing their thoughts. 


QO.—When was that flood? A.—I 
would not attempt to fix the date. 
The date is fixed, as suggested this 
morning. 

O.—About 4004 B.c.? A.—That 
has been the estimate. I would not say 
it is accurate. 


Q.—What do you think? A.—I do 
not think about things that I don’t 
think about. 

Q.—Do you think about things that 
you do think about? A.—Well, some 
times. 


Q.—You believe that all the vari- 
ous human races on the earth have 
come into being in the last four thou- 
sand vears or four thousand two hun- 
dred years, whatever it is? A.—No. 
It would be more than that... . The 
flood is 2300 and something, and cre- 
ation, according to the estimate there, 
is further back than that... . That is 
the date | referring to the Bible] given 
here on the first page, according to 
Bishop Usher, which I say I accept 
only because I have no reason to doubt 
it. 

What Mr. Bryan was referring to was 
the list of dates prepared by Archbishop 
Usher (or Ussher), the Anglican Pri- 
mate of Ireland who lived in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries. That list of dates is described by 
the Encyclop:edia Britannica as ‘a now 
disproved scheme of Biblical chronology, 
whose dates were inserted by some un- 
known authority in the margin of ref- 
erence editions of the Authorized Ver- 
sion.” 

Apparently Mr. Bryan has not heard 
of any discoveries in geology, or biology, 
or history, or archeology, since 1656; 
etherwise. he could have hardly re- 
garded Archbishop Usher as a final 
authority. It has sometimes been won- 
dered what a person, say. of the Eliza- 
bethan period would think if suddenly 
brought to life and put into the midst of 
our twentieth-century civilization. We 
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do not have to surmise. We have Mr. 
Bryan. 


A Modernist Pharaoh 
| iy relating the remarkable story of the 
uncovering of the remains of a splen- 
did palace not far from Tel-el-Amarna, 
some one hundred and eighty miles 
from Cairo, it was natural that Mr. 
Whittemore, American representative of 
the Egyptian Exploration Society (or 
perhaps the reporters to whom he 
talked), should have put emphasis on the 
fact that it was here that the boy Tut- 
ankhamen was married at the age of 
twelve. But the builder of this palace 
and of the city in which it stood, Akhna- 
ton, was a far more notable and admi- 
rable personage than his son-in-law, 
whose gorgeous tomb has been so lav- 
ishly pictured and described. 

Most readers know that Akhnaton 
broke away from the old religion; that 
the “Aton” in his name stood for the 
new worship, just as the “Amen” in 
Tutankhamen’s name stood for: the old 
cult to which he returned quickly after 
his father-in-law died; that the new re- 
ligion was monotheistic and that the sun 
was its symbol; and that Akhnaton 
built his wonder city on a lovely. site 
down the Nile from Thebes, so that he 
might live and worship apart from hostile 
priests and enemies of his ideas. 

But comparatively few know what an 
idealist, a lover of humanity, a respecter 
of womanhood, an advocate of peace, a 
friend of animals and flowers (there is 
much about him that reminds one of 
Francis of Assisi), Akhnaton was. The 
story has been told by Professor 
Breasted and by Arthur Weigall.” It 
is fascinating and even astonishing in the 
modernity of Akhnaton’s idea of the re- 
lationship between God and man. To 
him the sun was a symbol of beneficence 
and kindliness, the visible agent of heat, 
life, growth, and love. He wrote psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving; the longest 
one as translated by Professor Breasted 
has singular parallels with a Hebraic 
psalm—so much so that it has been sug- 
gested that through Syrian sources the He- 
braic psalmist may have seen this psalm 
and paraphrased some of its passages. 

Akhnaton’s religion was called The 
Teaching. He tried to indicate the im- 
manence of God in nature and man by 
expanding the phrase “the effulgence 
which comes from Aton” into a philoso- 
phy of God’s fatherhood and loving- 
kindness. In an age when the only type 
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of king was the war maker he imperiled 
his rule over subject countries by his 
unwillingness to put down rebellion. He 
was devoted to his wife—‘lady of 
grace,” “mistress of happiness”—and to 
his children, and, says Mr. Weigall, he 
taught that God was the father, the 
mother, the nurse, and the friend of 
the young. He hated superstition: 
“Djins, bogies, spirits, monsters, demi- 
gods, demons, and Osiris himself with all 
his court, were swept into the blaze and 
reduced to ashes.” 

We cannot resist quoting the eloquert 
tribute avhich Mr. Weigall pays to 
Akhnaton in his book “The Life and 
Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt:” 
“In an age of superstition, and in a land 
where the grossest polytheism reigned 
absolutely supreme, Akhnaton evolved a 
monotheistic religion second only to 
Christianity itself in purity of tone. He 
was the first human being to understand 
rightly the meaning of divinity. When 
the world reverberated with the noise of 
war, he preached the first known doc- 
trine of peace; when the glory of martial 
pomp swelled the hearts of his subjects, 
he deliberately turned his back upon 
heroics. He was the first man to preach 
simplicity, honesty, frankness, and sin- 
cerity; and he preached it from a throne. 
He was the first Pharaoh to be a hu- 
manitarian; the first man in whose heart 
there was no trace of barbarism. He has 
given us an example threé thousand 
years ago which might be followed at the 
present day: an example of what a hus- 
band and a father should be, of what 
an honest man should do, of what a poet 
should feel, of what a preacher should 
teach, of what an artist should strive 
for, of what a scientist should believe, of 
what a philosopher should think.” 

Yes, Akhnaton 3,300 years ago was 
an ancient Modernist, an open-minded 
lover of God and man among a host of 
literalists. They were too much for 
him; he died unhappy, a failure in ma- 
terial things; his belief and memory were 
swiftly swept away by the Bryans of his 
time, but his memory survives as that of 
a seeker after truth and a disciple of 
righteousness. 


Reducing and 

Simplifying Taxes 

SR probability that tax legislation 
will occupy the dominant position 

during the next session of Congress ap- 

pears to have become a practical cer- 

tainty with the announcement that Pres- 


ident Coolidge is working during his va- 
cation on a tax plan which he hopes will 
receive the support of both Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress. At any 
previous time during recent years such a 
hope would have been wildly extrava- 
gant, butethere is now the possibility at 
least that it may be realized. On the 
Democratic side of the Senate radical 
control has apparently flickered out. 
Senator Robinson, the Democratic lead- 
er, has announced that he will insist 
upon lowering taxes “all along the line.” 
Other leading Democrats in both houses 
have made similar statements. 

Certainly there will be less of politics 
in the consideration of tax measures at 
the next session than there was at the 
last. Then a Presidential contest im- 
pended and the Democrats were be- 
guiled by the prospect that by making 
radical gestures they might splice the 
Progressive strength to their own and 
elect a President. That dream became 
a nightmare in the awakening. It is in 
the nature of things that the Democrats 
will try to make their record during the 
next session help them in the effort to 
win a majority in the next Congress, but 
they know now that the radical route is 
not the path to victory at the polls. 

Perhaps it will be better if the Presi- 
dent’s tax programme is known by some 
other name than the Mellon plan. That 
Secretary Mellon is a master of finance 
there can be no question, but antago- 
nisms to the name “Mellon Plan” devel- 
oped during the last session and will, to 
a certain extent, persist through the next 
session. In any event, the new Admin- 
istration plan will be in some important 
particulars different from the old Mellon 
plan, though it will undoubtedly have 
the support, as it has the guidance, of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Reports from Swampscott indicate 
that the President is not preparing to 
insist upon impossible concessions. He 
would like to eliminate the publicity fea- 
ture of the present law, but, as that ap- 
pears to be impossible, he will ask simply 
for a revision of it. He would like to 
abolish the inheritance or estate taxes, 
but this, too, appears to be impossible, 
and he will ask merely for a reduction, 
somewhat drastic probably, of the pres- 
ent forty per cent rate. 

The main features of the President’s 
plan as now outlined are: Reduction of 
the present surtax maximum from forty 
per cent to twenty-five per cent or be- 
low; reduction of the normal tax rate to 
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To stop their marches 


(King John, Act V, Scene 1) 
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The bootlegger: ‘‘ Gosh, it’s getting so a fellow 
has no privacy at all’’ 


From Mrs. C. Dupignac, Wood Ridge, N. J. 
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a minimum of one per cent and a maxi- 
mum of five per cent; abolition of the 
so-called nuisance taxes; and adoption of 
an entirely new return blank in which 
all questions will be so simplified that 
persons of average intelligence can un- 
derstand how returns are made. 


The Brookhart Ballots 


Shien Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has begun hearings 
on the contest for the Iowa seat between 
Smith W. Brookhart, Radical-Republi- 
can incumbent, and Daniel F. Steck, his 
Democratic opponent. The case has all 
along had the unusual feature of interest 
that regular Republicans generally would 
prefer to see the Democrat seated, but a 
question now arises which is equally in- 
teresting and of larger and more abiding 
importance, since it affects not merely 
Brookhart and Steck, but may establish 
a precedent affecting all Senatorial elec- 
tions for the future. It is this: Shall an 
election be construed literally or liber- 
ally? Shall the result of an election be 
what a majority of the voters meant it 
to be, or shall it be the actual face of 
the returns though a technical error on 
the part of a few voters, resulting in re- 
jected ballots, placed the majority where 
the majority did not intend it should be? 

The fact appears to be that several 
thousand of those who thought they 
were voting for Steck invalidated their 
ballots by writing in arrows pointing to 
Steck’s name. They were following too 
literally the advice given them by news- 
papers—following a guide line which the 
newspapers did not intend them to copy. 
Though the intent of the voters to cast 
their ballots for Steck was clear, the bal- 
lots were necessarily thrown out under 
the Iowa law which stipulates that no 
such marking shall be made upon any 
ballot. With these arrow-marked bal- 
lots discarded, Brookhart had a majority 
of 755 votes. 

But by Constitutional provision the 
Senate is the sole judge of the election 
and qualification of its own members. It 
can, if it sees fit to do so, recognize the 
intent of the voters whose ballots were 
thrown out and declare Steck elected. It 
may be contended that this policy ought 
to be adopted and an analogy for it 
found in the fact that it has always been 
the practice of courts in construing acts 
of legislative bodies to give paramount 
importance to the intent of the legisla- 
tors. It undoubtedly will be contended, 
on the other hand, that the purity of the 


ballot needs unrelenting defense and that 
a course which would have the effect of 
setting aside the law of a State would 
not be good policy. 

No matter how the issue may be de- 
cided, the Brookhart-Steck contest will 
be a memorable one. 


Let’s Dredge Pearl Harbor 


+ ws story of the man who built a 
boat in his cellar and then found 
that he could not extract it without tear- 
ing down his house is frequently cited 
as an example of misapplied effort. The 
boat, however, was quite as useful to the 
man as Uncle Sam’s naval base at Pearl 
Harbor is to the American Nation. 

Senator Hale, after a visit to Hawaii 
and another to the White House at 
Swampscott, in which he reported his 
findings to the President, has made the 
public statement in which he points out 
that during recent Pacific maneuvers 
only one of our battleships was able to 
get into Pearl Harbor at all. All of the 
ships dropped anchor while at Honolulu 
in the open ocean and one of them (the 
Maryland) rolled so at anchor that she 
took water over her decks. The Senator 
says that Pearl Harbor should be 
dredged to such a depth that our battle- 
ships can. enter it under all conditions of 
weather, even if they were down to more 
than normal draught due to injuries in 
battle. 

Congress has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 to dredge the Pearl 
Harbor channel, but has not actually ap- 
propriated the money. To make the 
harbor fully useful Senator Hale believes 
that $25,000,000 will be required. Cer- 
tainly until our ships are able to get into 
it we ought to stop fooling ourselves that 
we have a usefui naval base at Pearl 
Harbor. 


The Desert Shall Blossom 


Ts the presence of Dr. Hubert Work, 

Secretary of the Interior, scores of 
prominent advocates of the reclamation 
of waste lands, and a large part of the 
population of the near-by district, Tieton 
Dam, in the heart of Rainier National 
Forest, in the State of Washington, was 
dedicated July 2. From this new reser- 
voir stored waters flowing through the 
Tieton River and its subsidiary irrigation 
ditches will carry moisture to 100,000 
acres of desert lands lying in the Yakima 
Valley. 

It will release the waters of other 
reservoirs higher up in the Cascade 
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Mountains for the continuation of the 
irrigation of another 100,000 acres al- 
ready in cultivation. Tieton Dam is the 
third of four units built under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Reclamation Service 
in this district, which, as a completed 
project, will open to cultivation a total 
of approximately 600,000 acres. The 
new Tieton Reservoir stands at an ele- 
vation of approximately 3,000 feet above 
sea-level. When the stored waters have 
reached the full capacity of the dam, the 
lake formed will cover approximately 
2,500 acres of ground. It will be nine 
miles long and four miles wide at the 
maximum width. 

The dam is of earth fill and rock con- 
struction and is the second largest of its 
type in the world. It spans a narrow 
canyon through which flows the Tieton 
River. It is 900 feet long, with a maxi- 
mum height of 233 feet. The earth and 
rock fill contains 2,000,000 cubic yards, 
and a concrete core wall extends from 
the crest to solid rock 100 feet below the 
surface of the river bed, the maximum 
length of the base being 1,125 feet. The 
initial cost of the Tieton Unit was 
$4,215,000. 


Courtesy a City Asset 


(> of the frequent complaints of 

the motorist, especially the long- 
distance tourist, is that as he enters a 
strange State or an unfamiliar city he 
is unfairly treated by traffic officers. If 
in his ignorance of local traffic rules he 
commits an unintentional error, he feels 
that he should be set right rather than 
‘be held up as a criminal—even if no 
arrest follows. 

Minneapolis has adopted a system of 
traffic courtesy which has won the friend- 
liness of the tens of thousands of tour- 
ists who visit the Northwest. Every 
traffic officer is supplied with green cards, 
half the size of a postal card. As he 
stands at the street intersection he hands 
one to the driver of every car he recog- 
nizes as being from out of the city. The 
motorist, usually alarmed at the proceed- 
ing, thinking that he has received a 
summons for some violation of the traffic 
ordinances, finds when he has oppor- 
tunity for examination this message: 
“Minneapolis welcomes you. The Mayor 
cordially invites you to the Tourist 
Information Bureau of Minneapolis, 
where you will be given a visitor’s em- 
blem for your car, conveying the official 
hospitality of the city together with 
touring information which may be help- 
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Tieton Dam, in Rainier National Forest, Washington, at the completion of its construction, when the 
water was just beginning to fill the new-made reservoir 


ful to you during your stay in the city 
and State.” At the Bureau an efficient 
staff supplies maps, advice, and road in- 
formation of every sort, assists in secur- 
ing lodgings, and generally makes the 
stranger feel he is among friends who 
have a definite interest in his welfare. 

The traffic officers themselves are ex- 
pected to be helpful. One visitor relates 
that an officer held up traffic for minutes 
while explaining a rule innocently vio- 
lated and aiding the distracted driver to 
set himself again upon the proper course 
—and it was done with a smile. An 
added feature for the present touring 
season is the establishment of mounted 
police at the city limits on the main 
concrete highways entering Minneapolis 
with instructions to stop every foreign 
car, present the driver with a courtesy 
card, and inquire if any assistance can 
be given that will make the stay in the 
city more pleasant. Free telephone sta- 
tions at these points are the next step 
in the courtesy campaign. 


Every city desires motor visitors. The 
thousands of free camp grounds estab- 
lished on the cross-country highways 
indicate an intention to attract them. 
Entering upon a definite system of 
courtesy is a step further and brings a 
new element into the motoring world. 
“Treat ‘em rough” has been tried in 
more than one municipality. It is inter- 
esting to see the opposite policy have a 
chance. If the thousands of letters of 
appreciation that have come to the 
Minneapolis touring bureau are an indi- 
cation, this plan already has paid large 
dividends in good will and in admiration 
for the city. More than that, accord- 
ing to the authorities, it has brought 
more careful driving and made the task 
of the traffic officers easier, for who 
would not drive with caution in a city 
where one received so kindly a welcome? 
Maybe the courtesy plan will become 
general and the tourist will feel that he 
is not friendless when outside his own 
community. 


The Negro Farmer 
B hey summer conferences of farmers 
at Hampton Institute are always 
milestones in the advance of the colored 
people. This month about twenty 
thousand Negro farm families in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina 
were represented by delegates. They 
didn’t talk about wrongs or color dis- 
crimination, or things of that sort. They 
talked of rural welfare work, economic 
efficiency, variation of crops, and service 
to the country by intelligent production. 
One speaker said, “The finest and 
most independent human being is the 
small farmer who tills his own acres.” 
Another declared: “Violation or willful 
exploitation of nature—soil, for instance 
—is a sin. Those who will nurture the 
soil receive its gifts with abundance. 
Anything that develops the capacity, ini- 
tiative, judgment, and self-respect of the 
individual is worthy and spiritual.” 
Here are some of the things reported 
on: The growing of alfalfa, the increased 
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number of pure-bred cockerels, im- 
proved methods of hog raising, the co- 
operation of teachers and farmers, the 
raising of food supplies for home con- 
sumption, the buying of homes, the or- 
ganization of new clubs for boys and 
girls, the terracing of land, the building 
of soil, the organization of junior dem- 
onstrations, improved methods of poultry 
keeping, improvement of orchards, home- 
improvement demonstrations. 

An odd jumble, perhaps; but it cer- 
tainly sounds as if Booker Washington’s 
programme, less agitation and more hard 
work, were gaining ground among the 
colored families. 


Costly Cat’s Meat 


iy was a thrifty (?) housekeeper 
who countermanded by ‘phone an 
order at her butcher's for two cents’ 
worth of cat’s meat, and added as an ex- 
planation, “The cat has just caught a 
bird.” 

For some years people who are stud- 
ying the relations of man to his nat- 
ural environment have had their atten- 
tion forcibly drawn to the destructive 
results of the general lack of personal 
responsibility for the control of the 
domesticated cat. 

“Puss” and “Tommy” are the de- 
scendants of the Old World wildcat 
imported to this continent. In many 
sections of the United States the native 
representatives of the cat family (vari- 
ously called locally panther, cougar, 
and mountain lion, and the lynxes, or 
“wildcats”) have been exterminated 
as “nuisances.” Their places are rap- 
idly being taken by ex-domesticated— 
i. €., feral—cats. The consequent de- 
struction of useful birds has become ; 
serious economic consequence. 

A meeting of uncommon interest 
was recently held in the State House 
All sections of the United 
represented. 


at Boston. 
States 
The meeting was at once a protest 


were personally 
against conditions which during the 
past nine vears have permitted the 
heath hen flock upon Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts, to shrink from a 
visible eight hundred to a visible score 
of birds. 

Testimony indicated that in addition 
to the natural enemies the active agen- 
cies in the destruction are, beyond 
doubt, forest fires and cats abandoned 
island. 
30th of these are susceptible to con- 


by summer cottagers on the 


trol through personal and public re- 
sponsibilities for setting fires and for 
caring for cats as personal property. 


Since 1831 the heath hen has been 
given legislative consideration, and 


since 1907 administrative duties and 
responsibilities relative to the sole sur- 
viving colony have resided with the 
Conservation officials of the State of 
Massachusetts and been sup- 
ported by public sentiment in all parts 
of the Nation. 

The attempt promised success. In 
1907 twenty-seven heath hen could 


have 

















One of Twenty Survivors 


be counted™ in 1911 two hundred; in 
1916 at least eight hundred. Since then 
the tide has for some reason turned, 
and the decline has been rapid. The 
public interest in this, perhaps the first 
attempt in North America to apply the 
reservation system to a single species 
of grouse, is widespread and earnest. 
Speakers at the meeting pointed out 
the difficulties surrounding a census of 
the birds. The latest reports indicate 
that some broods of young heath hen 
have been seen. It is expected that the 
maintenance of this.interesting bird on 
Martha’s Vinevard is still possible. 
This island is fortunately free from 
foxes, raccoons, and weasels, but pe- 
culiarly liable to an excessive popula- 
tion of ex-domesticated cats, as a Te 
sult of abandonment of their pets in 
the autumn by the summer cottagers. 
‘co on their own,” 


then 
and each soon becomes fair, fat, and 
forty. The aggregate destruction of 
native birds is enormous. The heath 
hen appears to find here its chief en- 
emy and the one most difficult of con- 


These cats 


trol. Few people recognize the per- 
sonal responsibility of making proper 


disposition of cats when no_ longer 


wanted. 
Fortunately, the community and the 
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gunners are now less selfish than was 
the case when this grouse was exter- 
minated on the mainland from Cape 
Ann to Virginia. These birds congre- 
gated in large numbers at special 
places, the mating grounds, in the early 
spring, and records exist of “hunters” 
lving in wait at these places and kill- 
ing large quantities. 

The few birds on Martha’s Vinevard 
are now the only ones alive in the 


world. The last one reported to have 
been shot on the mainland was in 
1860. 


Homes Across the Sea 


f brew is to be an international exhi- 

bition of household appliances and 
labor-saving devices in Paris this com- 
ing fall. One of the most instructive ex- 
hibits in the exposition ought to be the 
house which will contain all the latest 
wrinkles which are available for the 
American housewife who believes that 
electricity makes a more dependable ser- 
vant than the two-footed variety upon 
which her grandmother so largely de- 
pended. 

Mr. Arthur Williams, Vice-President 
of the New York Edison Company, told 
of this model home in a recent address. 
The home will be erected in America, 
and after a month’s exhibition shipped 
across the Atlantic and re-erected in 
Paris. It will be decorated with early 
American furnishings and fully equipped 
according to the best modern practices. 
We haven’t a list of the labor-saving de- 
vices which it will contain, but it goes 
without saying that on that list there 
must be a vacuum cleaner, a washing 
machine, an electric iron, perhaps a 
power mangle, a dish-washer, a furnace 
thermostatically controlled and automati- 
cally fed, a refrigerator independent of 
the labors of an iceman, the best of 
plumbing, and water hot enough for even 
a French political crisis. The amount of 
electrical equipment which such a house 
can economically contain is limited only 
by the price of electrical power in the 
community in which it is to be erected. 
The house, by the way, is to find a per- 
manent lodging in France, for after the 
exposition is over it is to be given to a 
citizen of France who has been judged 
by a French committee to have rendered 
the greatest services to humanity in re- 
cent years. The house will be perma- 
nently erected en a site to be chosen by 
the person to whom it is awarded. 

We venture to believe that when it has 
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found its final location it will be in the 
hands of an owner who may be less fa- 
miliar with electrical equipment than 
many Americans, but who, on the other 
hand, will know something of an 
economy of life which is all too rare in 
America. Whether the omelets are made 
on an electric stove or whether they are 
created over a charcoal fire, we can be 
sure that they will represent an achieve- 
ment which any egg might look forward 
to with pride in the fulfillment of its 
proper destiny. Perhaps, too, the elec- 
tric beater may be pointed to with pride 
more often than it is used in the prepara- 
tion of salad dressing, but the dressing 
will be no less delectable “for a’ that.” 
Who knows but that the French, after 
contemplating America’s contribution to 
the economies of the home,, may be 
moved to erect a model dwelling in 
America, dedicated to the more subtle 
economies of the spirit and the graces 
of the art of living? It is no criticism 
of our past achievements in the practical 
affairs of life to suggest that we still have 
something to learn as to methods of ex- 
tracting joy from our own achievements. 


The Coal Trouble in 
England : The Causes 


8 hee present depression in the English 

coal industry has lasted a year. Dur- 
ing this period over five hundred mines 
have been closed. More than three 
hundred thousand mine workers are row 
out of employment, and more may fol- 
low. The situation in this industry is 
serious. 

Several causes contribute to this con- 
dition. There has been a large falling 
off of the foreign demand for British 
coal. Germany is importing less coal 
and exporting more. With the French 
retiral from the Ruhr, Germany’s coal 
production will increase and England’s 
exports will decrease. Already Eng- 
land’s foreign exports have decreased at 
least ten million tons from the normal 
average. 

Germany’s advantage in the rivalry 
with England is aided not only by 
larger production in the Ruhr, but by 
the fact that Germany is substituting 
water power for steam and thereby sav- 
ing millions of tons of coal for export; 
moreover, miners’ wages are higher in 
England than in Germany. It is true 
also that French coal production is in- 
creased largely, and to this is added the 
saving by the electrification of about a 
third of the French railways. In Eng- 


land itself the sales of coal have lessened, 
partly because oil has so largely replaced 
coal in the giant steamships, partly be- 
cause England is largely using water 
power instead of steam power, partly be- 
cause some mines do not pay for work- 
ing. 


Is There a Remedy P 


you suggestions of a remedy for 
this condition in the British coal 
industry have been made. 

If mines are closed, workers dis- 
charged, and wages reduced, the general 
strike now threatened is sure to become 
a fact. Another method would be to 
reduce profits, but that is of doubtful 
value. Increased efficiency and better 
organization would certainly help the 
situation, but do not seem a sufficient an- 
swer to the probiem. 

The Socialists among the workers 
bring forward their remedy of national- 
ization. They say, in effect: “Do not 
allow the collieries to continue as private 
concerns on their own basis. Unify them, 
at least in the larger districts. Put them 
under Government control and opera- 
tion.” The present Government is not 
likely to go very far in the direction of 
state ownership, and we are informed 
that the Prime Minister declines to con- 
sider a Government subsidy, and the 
Minister of Labor declares that, while 
the Cabinet is not closing its mind to any 
proposal, neither the coal nor any other 
trade should look to the state for a sub- 
sidy. 

The coal situation thus seems to be 
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a menace to British econoinic stability, 
but in view of the fact that such situa- 
tions have in the past been tided over 
or alleviated by compromise and adapta- 
tion of theory to hard facts, it would 
be premature to declare that the prob- 
lem is impossible of solution. 


The Battle of the Films 
ye in the accompanying picture 
one sees British troops, with 
band and all, marching before a motor 
car on which are piled the films of cer- 
tain American photo-plays, one asks 
whether the troops were called out for 
protection or as an escort of honor, or 
whether they were a paid military, aux- 
iliary, publicity ally. 

There has been in some London papers 
a hot-weather excitement over the ne- 
farious tendency of “cinema” audiences 
to patronize American canned drama to 
the injury of the native product. It 
seems that these unpatriotic people find 
our Wild West woollier, our open spaces 
more open, our cowboys more thzrilling, 
and our comic eccentricities funnier than 
anything England can turn out. They 
admire British art, but they pay their 
sixpences to get American pep. It is 
most deplorable, say the old gentlemen 
who write to the newspapers. It has 
not come to street rioting yet; so we 
suspect that this military escort was for 
publicity rather than protection. 

Alas! the scheme of the “American 
film magnates” (according to the Lon- 
don “Sphere,” from which we reproduce 
the picture) is a stunt gone to waste, 
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“slickly” as they planned to “put it 
across.” The magnates had the films 
met by British troops (most of them 
Territorials, wearing war ribbons) at 
Southampton and had them escorted 
through London by officers and men of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery. The anti- 
American press raved; members of Par- 
liament were “greatly perturbed”—the 
“Sphere” says so. So far the publicity 
was good, but—imagine the meanness! — 
the English newspapers without excep- 
tion conspired to conceal the names of 
the films, film actors, and producers! 
This may be a “praiseworthy silence,” 
in the “Sphere’s” words, but how can 
Americans stand the suspense of not 
knowing which of its screen artists was 
so honored? 


A Treaty of Health 


beers is now awaiting the favorable 

action of most of the republics in 
this hemisphere an agreement known as 
the “Pan-American Sanitary Code” that 
will league the nations of the New 
World for common defense against dis- 
ease. 

This is the fruit of the seventh Pan- 
American Sanitary Conference, that as- 
sembled last November in Havana, 
Cuba. At the time that Conference 
aroused but little interest. The delegates 
were professional men. They had no 
political axes to grind. As experts in 
preventive medicine they believed that 
international health is a good foundation 
for international good will. Incidentally, 
they believed that it promotes trade. 
With the object of making the New 
World a better place in which to live, 
they agreed upon and signed this code, 
which embodies the Pan-American spirit. 

The objects and scope of the code are 
set forth in Article I as follows: 

The prevention of the international 
spread of communicable infections of 
human beings. 

The promotion of co-operative meas- 
ures for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of disease into and 
from the territories of the signatory 
governments. 

The standardization of the collec- 
tion of morbidity and mortality statis- 
tics by the signatory governments. 
The stimulation of the mutual inter- 
change of information which may be of 
value in improving the public health 
and combatnig the diseases of man. 

The standardization of the measures 
employed at places of entry for the 
prevention of the introduction and 
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Here is Lanai 


The six-meter yacht 
sailed by C. Sherman 
Hoyt, which recently 
distinguished itselfby 
bringing back to this 
country from Scot- 
land the Seawanhaka 
cup. Lanai took three 
races out of four 
from the British de- 
fender, Coila III. The 
Seawanhaka cup has 
a history of thirty 
years of competition. 
It was carried off 
to Great Britain by 
Coila Ill in 1922 
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spread of the communicable diseases 
of man, so that greater protection 
against them shall be achieved and un- 
necessary hindrance to internationa! 
commerce and communication elimi- 
nated. 


In furtherance of these aims, each 
government “agrees to transmit to each 
of the other signatory governments and 
to the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
at intervals of not more than two weeks, 
a statement containing information as to 
the state of its public health, particu- 
larly that of its ports.” Each govern- 
ment is obliged to report certain diseases. 
In addition, each government agrees to 
notify adjacent nations and the Bureau 
“immediately by the most rapidly avail- 
able means of communication” of the ap- 
pearance of such dangerous contagions 
as plague, cholera, yellow fever, small- 
pox, and typhus. Each government obli- 
gates itself “to put into operation at the 
earliest practicable date a system for the 
collection and tabulation of vital statis- 
tics.” 

A considerable portion of the code is 
devoted to health in international com- 
merce. There are chapters on the classi- 
fication of ports, the treatment of mer- 
chant vessels, and, for the first time, the 
handling of aircraft engaged in interna- 
tional trade. The eighteen republics 
“agree to designate landing-places for 


aircraft which shall have the same status 
as quarantine anchorages.” Finally, the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau is placed 
upon a treaty basis as “the central co- 
ordinating sanitary agency . . . and the 
general collection and distribution center 
of sanitary information” for the New 
World. 

This code of health, which has been 
ratified by the United States and by 
Cuba, constitutes a practical achieve- 
ment in the strengthening of the spirit 
of collective Monroeism. 


Jonah and the Funda- 
mentalists 


T was in the Baptist denomination, 
I we believe, that the term ‘“Funda- 

mentalist” as used to-day originated. 
Those who applied this term to them- 
selves have been trying to impose upon 
the independent congregations which 
constitute the Baptist churches of 
America a creed or doctrinal test. In 
doing this they are in effect repudiating 
that very freedom from creeds which it 
was the avowed purpose of the original 
Baptists to establish. The Fundamen- 
talists are not content to let each congre- 
gation for itself, much less each individ- 
ual for himself, decide what the Bible 
(which is the Baptist rule of life) 
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teaches, but wish to select as obligatory 
upon all the things which they them- 
selves consider “fundamental.” 

Consequently, when the Northern 
Baptist Convention met in Seattle re- 
cently, Fundamentalists attempted to 
read out of the denomination the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church of New York 
City because it had chosen as its minis- 
ter the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, who refuses to let the Fundamen- 
talists do his thinking for him. 

The Fundamentalist group which is 
organized as the Baptist Bible Union 
held a meeting in which not only Mod- 
ernism in general was denounced, but 
specifically “the Rockefeller influence in 
the Baptist denomination,” which was a 
reference to the fact that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., attends the Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. In the course of 
the resolution adopted at the meeting the 
Fundamentalists declare: 


Like the crew of the ship of Tar- 
shishon a stormy sea, the Baptist Bible 
Union, with other Fundamentalists, 
have rowed hard to bring the denomi- 
national ship to land. They will now 
for some time ship their oars, to de- 
vote all their energies to the task of 
throwing the Jonah of Mammonized 
Modernism overboard. 


Do the Fundamentalists of the Bap- 
tist Bible Union know the Bible that 
they are professing to defend? If they 
do, they have chosen a curious illustra- 
tion from the Bible to describe their own 
position. They have, in fact, unwit- 
tingly chosen an analogy that fits them 
better than they think. 

Jonah was a prophet chosen of God. 
He was really afraid of the liberalism 
God wanted him to preach, and he went 
aboard a ship to escape his mission. The 
crew of the ship were mostly heathen. 
There was a storm, and these heathen 
called upon their various gods; but, since 
their own gods did not help them, they 
took the prophet of God at his own sug- 
gestion and reluctantly threw him over- 
board. 

This is the action in which the Fun- 
damentalists compare themselves to the 
heathen crew, and Modernism, especially 
in the person of Dr. Fosdick, to the 
prophet of God. In this particular case 
Jonah did not go overboard. The ef- 
fort of the Fundamentalists to exclude 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church from 
the Convention failed. It does not seem 
likely that the Baptist Church will foun- 


der even though the Modernists remain 
on board. It seems very possible that 
the ship is, after all, taking the preach- 
ers of the breadth of the mercy of God 
to their destination. 

Jonah, it is sometimes forgotten, was 
a preacher who was disappointed because 
God was merciful. He told his heathen 
hearers that they were to suffer destruc- 
tion for their evil ways. And when they 
repented and escaped Jonah was sur- 
prised and disappointed. He expected 
God to condemn these people for their 
creed; and, instead, he found that God 
spared them when they turned from evil 
to good. The Book of Jonah is one of 
the most dangerously liberal books in the 
Bible. 


An Iron Jubilee 


r NHE celebration at Duluth, Min- 

nesota, last week of the Iron 

Ore Golden Jubilee suggests 
some topics of National interest. The 
deposits, which now yield more than 
sixty per cent of all the iron mined in 
the United States, and on which a 
very large percentage of the vast steel 
industry of the entire country has been 
built, lie in the hinterland of Duluth 
embedded in the Mesaba Range and its 
tributary geological strata. They 
were first discovered by an unsung 
Thoreau named Peter Mitchell in 1872, 
but their commercial discovery is com- 
memorated in rounder numbers in the 
fiftieth anniversary of the present 
Jubilee. 

Iron made Duluth. In 1871 Proctor 
Knott, on the floor of the Senate, killed 
a bill to run a railroad into northern 
Minnesota with a speech recognized 
as a masterpiece of satire. He had 
never heard of “Duluth,” named as the 
terminus of the proposed railway, un- 
til the map furnished. by the Minne- 
sota Legislature indicated a place at 
the western end of Lake Superior in 
the prospectus of the Dill, and he 
brought roars of laughter from his 
colleagues with his repeated mispro- 
nunciations of the strange name, the 
mythical metropolis of a fabulous re- 
gion. 

“Duluth, the word fell upon my 
ear with peculiar and indescribable 
charm, . . . but where in Minnesota 
was Duluth ?” 


Nevertheless iron magnetized that 
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railroad and nine other railroads after 
it into Duluth and its twin city of 
Superior, Wisconsin, which lies like 
another Jersey City across the harbor 
that makes of both maritime commu- 
nities one great port. And iron mag- 
netized fleets of ore ships on the Great 
Lakes which now by their combined 
tonnage make of Duluth-Superior the 
largest fresh-water—and its local 
champions omit the “fresh”—port in 
the world. Every one knows where 
Duluth is now, only fifty years after 
its name, uttered on the floor of the 
Senate, brought forth only incredulous 
laughter. 

In the Marathon of American mu- 
nicipalities Duluth appears as an eager 
contender. Fifty years ago it was an 
outpost of American progress, a hand- 
ful of less than four hundred adven- 
turous souls huddled on the desolate 
shore of an even more desolate ocean. 
Now, with a population of one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand, it dominates 
the source of one of the Nation's fore- 
most manufatturing industries and 
takes it place with New York, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco in the 
front rank of American seaports, mis- 
tress of the inland seas. 

During the fifty years of their short 
iron life the twin Lake Superior ports 
have shipped almost one billion two 
hundred million tons of ore; and of 
this tremendous total one billion tons 
have been exported by ever speedier 
processes during the last twenty-five 
years. Maps show the region as a 
network of lakes reaching away into 
Manitoba and Ontario, rivaling in 
their complexity the myriad lakes of 
southern Finland, a terrific unex- 
ploited Venice of still imperfectly real- 
ized opportunity. Superposed upon this 
lacework of waterways the automo- 
bile and tourist folders show another 
latticed pattern of roads running like 
red arteries and blue veins through the 
green body of the States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and the neighboring 
Canadian provinces—communities that 
are now fast becoming true neighbors 
in more ways than geographical by 
ever-increasing means of  intercom- 
munication. 

Through the northwestern part of 
this region run the iron ranges of Me- 
saba and Vermillion, which geologists 
guarantee to contain high-grade ores 
for generations to come. In terms of 
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iron Duluth ‘is a city of destiny. Fit- 
tingly it has given to its anniversary 
celebration a double name. Looking 
backward, it calls its festival week the 


“Tron Ore Golden Jubilee;” looking 
forward even more proudly, it cele- 
brates at the same time its “Exposi- 
tion of Progress.” 


Can a Lawyer be a Gentleman P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


GOOD many laymen, exasper- 

ated by the technicalities of 

legal procedure, by the in- 
volved and obscure language of con- 
tracts, briefs, and opinions, and by the 
fact that judicial decisions often ap- 
pear to be based upon professional 
dogmas rather than principles of 
equity, are sometimes inclined to agree 
with one of Dickens’s characters who 
exclaimed, “The law is an ass!” 

There has just come into my hands, 
although it was not intended for the 
likes of me, a legal text-book which 
will go far to assuage the exasperation 
of those who resent the unjust intrica- 
cies of the legal profession. This 
book’—a study of legal ethics based 
upon the motto Non omne licitum hon- 
estum est, which may be paraphrased 
“Legality is not always honesty”— 
ought to be read by every American 
law student and may with profit be 
made a part of the reference library of 
every man who is engaged on the ex- 
ecutive side of finance and industry. 
Its author, Mr. Henry W. Jessup, a 
well-known member of the New York 
bar, has made no pretense of produc- 
ing a work of literature. It is frankly 
a work of compilation. But even a 
layman may venture to agree with the 
author of the Introduction to the vol- 
ume—himself a lawyer—who says: 
“Few men would have the ability, the 
experience, or the patience to do what 
the compiler of this work has done. I 
am satisfied that no one can read it 
without astonishment at the rare com- 
bination of industry, sententiousness, 
and comprehension which has pro- 
duced the result exhibited in the fol- 
lowing pages.” 

To the layman the great value of 
the book is its clear revelation of the 
fact that there is a very large body of 
lawyers and a very large body of legal 
literature firmly based upon the con- 


1The Professional Ideals of the Lawyer: A 
Study of Legal Ethics. By Henry Wynans Jessup. 
M.A., J.D. Tne G. A. Jennings Company, Inc., 
New York. 


viction that “craft is the vice, not the 
spirit, of the profession.” An extremely 
interesting bibliography and a very 
complete analytical index open to the 
layman a most enjoyable field of lit- 
erature from which he is generally de- 
barred—and in saying this I have no 
intention of indulging in a pun. For 
example, I find that nearly a hundred 
years ago a lawyer, David Hoffman by 
name, wrote two volumes on legal 
studies, containing, among pertinent 
matter, forty-nine resolutions on the 
ethics of his profession which lawyers 
regard as a classic of legal literature. 
The general tenor of these resolutions 
may be surmised from a quotation of 


a few of them: 


II—I will espouse no man’s cause 
out of envy, hatred, or malice to- 
wards his antagonist. 

I1V—Should judges, while on the 
bench, forget that, as an officer of 
their court, I have rights, and treat 
me even with disrespect, I shall value 
myself too highly to deal with 
them in like manner. A firm and 
temperate remonstrance is all that I 
shall ever allow myself. 

X—Should my client be disposed 
to insist on captious requisitions or 
frivolous and vexatious defenses, 
they shall be neither enforced nor 
countenanced by me. 

XII—I will never plead the Stat- 
ute of Limitations when based upon 
the mere efflux of time; for if my 
client is conscious that he owes the 
debt, and has no other defense than 
the legal bar, he shall never make me 
a partner in his knavery. 

XV—When employed to defend 
those charged with crimes of the 
deepest dye, and the evidence 
against them, whether legal or moral, 
be such as to leave no just doubt 
of their guilt, I shall not hold my- 
self privileged, much less obliged, to 
use my endeavors to arrest, or to 
impede the course of justice, by spe- 
cial resorts to ingenuity—to the ar- 
tifices of eloquence—to appeals to 
the morbid and fleeting sympathies 
of weak juries, or of temporizing 
courts. 

XLIX—Avarice is 


one of the 
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most dangerous and disgusting of 
vices... . | am, therefore, firmly re- 
solved never to receive from any 
one a compensation not justly and 
honorably my due; and, if fairly re- 
ceived, to place on it no undue 
value; to entertain no affection for 
money, further than as a means of 
obtaining the goods of life—the art 
of using money being quite as im- 
portant for the avoidance of avarice, 
and the preservation of a pure char- 
acter, as that of acquiring it. 

With the aid of the foregoing 
resolutions . . . I hope to obtain em- 
inence in my profession, and to leave 
the world with the merited reputa- 
tion of having lived an honest law- 
yer. 


To this ethical code Hoffman added 
a fiftieth resolution: “I will read the 
foregoing forty-nine resolutions twice 
every year during my professional 
life.” David Hoffman must have been 
an interesting character, but I can find 
nothing about him in any encyclope- 
dia at my command. I hope, but I 
am not sure, that he was an American 
lawyer. I wish Mr. Jessup had added 
to. his “resolutions” a biographical 
paragraph about him, 

Mr. Jessup’s compact volume deals 
not only with lawyer's ethics, but with 
judicial ethics. In the latter connec- 
tion the rules of Sir Matthew Hale are 
quoted. It is a curious fact that in 
the period of English history between 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell 
and the accession of William III, a 
period when English justice was at its 
lowest ebb, the English bar should 
have produced one of the most famous 
and the most infamous of its great 
judges—Sir Matthew Hale and Lord 
Jeffreys. A study of the lives of these 
two men would be in itself almost a 
complete course in the study of legal 
ethics. 

Far be it from me, a mere layman, 
to say what is the fundamental basis 
of true ethical conduct in the adminis- 
tration of law. But I think Mr. Jes- 
sup has put his finger upon it. He re- 
fers to the practice of courts martial, 
in which an army officer may be pros- 
ecuted for ‘conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” and asserts 
that no lower standard of decorum and 
dignity should be permitted in a judg- 
ment of the conduct of a lawyer. “ ‘Con- 
duct unbecoming a gentleman” cannot 
be codified. Its comprehension in- 
volves education, refinement, charac- 


ter. Hence it is that our profession 
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requires qualifications of preliminary 
education and training, in view of the 
increasing numbers of those who seek 
to enter it as a means of livelihood.” 
John Singleton Copley, son of the 
distinguished American portrait paint- 
er, was educated at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, was created Baron Lyndhurst, 
and became Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land with the power of appointing 
judges. When asked how he made his 


selections, he replied: “When I want a 
judge, I look around me for a gentle- 
man, and if he happens to know a lit- 
tle law so much the better.” Perhaps 
he was animated subconsciously by the 
artistic taste inherited from his father ; 
perhaps, more happily, by an instinct 
for the real basis of ethics, both lay 
and legal. For a gentleman, according 
to the Century Dictionary, is “a man 
distinguished for fine sense of honor, 
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strict regard for his obligations, and 
consideration for the rights and feel- 
ings of others.” If all lawyers, and, for 
that matter, if all litigants measured 
up to that standard, the court dockets 
would be less crowded and there would 
be fewer reversals on appeal. But 
then, perhaps, there would have been 
no need for Mr. Jessup’s book, and, 
worse yet, I should have been denied 
the pleasure of writing this article! 


The Tennessee Case and State Autonomy 
By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


A trenchant analysis of the effect of the Fourteenth Amendment 


TIDAL wave of newspaper trivi- 
A ality seems certain to cover 

completely the real issue in the 
pending case of the State of Tennessee 
versus John+ T. Scopes. The litigation 
doubtless justifies the general discussion 
of such interesting subjects as the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, the theories of 
evolution, Fundamentalism and Mod- 
ernism, etc. All of this, however, is 
simply incidental, although as I write it 
seems to be regarded generally as the 
very nub of the case. 

Constitutional lawyers and lay stu- 
dents of government will agree, I sup- 
pose, that the case is important, first of 
all, because it is likely to furnish ~the 
basis for a decision by the United States 
Supreme Court; that in such decision 
that great Court may establish a Con- 
stitutional boundary-line, affecting fun- 
damentally and (in effect) irrevocably 
local government in its relation to the 
National Government. Were it not for 
the nine black-robed men in Washington, 
the Dayton trial would be simply and 
solely what the daily press seems now 
determined to make it—a_bally-hoo 
show. . : 

It may be profitable to consider 
briefly the outlines of the Constitutional 
issue which the Federal Supreme Court 
may be called upon to decide, and to 
consider the broader governmental prob- 
lem of which this case is a part. The 
Scopes case will certainly not affect the 
theory of evolution by a whit,-but it may 
aid in materially altering the pattern of 
our dual form of government. 

Assuming that a conviction is secured 
in the trial court, and that the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee upholds the convic- 
tion, Scopes can then ask the Federal 
Supreme Court to reverse the lower State 
courts. The basis for such an appeal is 


that the State of Tennessee is seeking to 
deprive him of his property and possibly 
his liberty (if his fine were unpaid) 
“without due process of law.” The issue 
would then be fully and sharply raised: 
Does the National Constitution forbid 
the State of Tennessee making illegal the 
teaching of the doctrines proscribed in 
the statute under which Scopes is being 
prosecuted ? 

3efore 1868, if the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee (or any other State) had 
found nothing in such a statute in con- 
flict with its own State Constitution, the 
Federal courts were powerless to change 
that result. So long as they kept within 
the limits of the State Constitution, as 
interpreted by its own highest court, the 
State Legislatures were free to regulate 
the State pretty much as they chose, 
free from restraint from the nine Judges 
in Washington. Then came the adop- 
tion of the Civil War amendments, in- 
cluding the Fourteenth, which declared 
that “No State shall . . . deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” The enactment 
was, of course, designed to protect the 
newly freed Negroes from oppression at 
the hands of Southern States, and at first 
the Supreme Court was inclined to limit 
the broad and undefined language to the 
Negro situation. A very broad construc- 
tion has prevailed, however, and the 
Federal Supreme Court in recent years 
has passed upon the power of the States 
to regulate an infinite variety of activi- 
ties. 

Upon the wisdom of this control of 
local activities by the Washington 
Judges there is a definite division of opin- 
ion, which very recent decisions have but 
served to sharpen. The prevailing opin- 
ion warmly supports the exercise of this 
jurisdiction. Proponents of this jurisdic- 


tion “thank God” that there is refuge 
with a tribunal of the stature and sa- 
gacity of the United States Supreme 
Court from the great flood of State 
statutes which they regard as violative 
of fundamental human and _ property 
rights. Being far removed from local 
feeling, it is argued-that the Court is less 
subject to the mania for oppressing the 
minority, to which it is asserted pres- 
ent-day Legislatures are particularly sub- 
ject. 

The opposing view does not attempt 
to justify the type of legislation repre- 
sented by the Oregon school law or the 
Tennessee anti-evolution statute. They 
admit that much of the State legislation 
which has in recent years been chal- 
lenged before the Federal Supreme 
Court violates the soundest principles of 
justice. Their objection is that this ex- 
traordinary extension of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is destroying the distinctive 
form of our dual government: a union of 
States, each vested with the authority 
and the duty to regulate local affairs in 
the light of local conditions and local 
standards. If these State laws are un- 
wise and fundamentally wrong, they sug- 
gest that the remedy is a movement to 
repeal them. The present tendency, a 
distinguished jurist has said, will en- 
tirely “prevent the making of social ex- 
periments that an important part of the 
community desires, in the insulated 
chambers afforded by the several States.” 

The almost incredible range and va- 
riety of State legislation, approved by the 
highest courts of the States, which the 
Supreme Court has in recent times been 
called upon to review demonstrates that 
this controversy, far from being an aca- 
demic one, is of the utmost immediate 
significance. 

Without attempting to present an ex- 
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haustive list, the following situations will 
serve to indicate the wide variety of in- 
timately local problems passed upon 
from Washington: May a city prescribe 
the kind of buildings in which laundries 
may be operated; may it regulate its 
pool halls? May a State require that ice- 
cream be made of not less than twelve 
per cent milk fat, prohibit coloring mat- 
ter in food products, or require that 
loaves of bread be wrapped before sale? 
May a State forbid the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes, or the labor of women 
for longer than eight hours a day? May 
a State, in time of epidemic, require all 
children to submit to vaccination? May 
a city forbid huge outdoor billboards? 
May it forbid Negroes occupying houses 
in any block in which there are more 
whites than Negro residents? May it 
prohibit the issuance of so-called trading 
stamps, or the sale of merchandise in 
“bulk”? May a State forbid the ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of government, 
or forbid the teaching of any language 
but English in the schools of the State? 
May a State forbid all young children 


within its borders attending private 
schools? 

When the Supreme Court first decided 
that the Civil War amendments consti- 
tuted a grant of jurisdiction over State 
legislation of this type, the Court at the 
same time repeatedly declared that every 
possible presumption would be made in 
favor of the validity of State legislation, 
and that only when any “reasonable 
man” would see at once that the law was 
arbitrary and spoliative would the State 
tribunals’ judgment be overturned. This 
attitude has now been abandoned, per- 
haps not expressly, but unquestionably 
in practice, and it is now not uncommon 
for the Court to upset the judgment of 
a State Legislature and a State Supreme 
Court in a case so evenly balanced that 
two, three, or even four Justices of the 
Supreme Court itself believe the statute 
valid. Beneficial or not, the truth is, all 
candid lawyers will admit, that the high- 
est Federal Court now sits in review on 
the merits of State legislation. 

With this as a background, the Day- 
ton trial takes on a different aspect. The 
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vast majority of Tennesseans wish to 
regulate the teaching in their local 
schools; the Supreme Court of the 
United States, consisting of nine emi- 
nent lawyers sitting many miles away, 
may decide (as they have already de- 
cided as to forbidding the teaching of 
German and compelling attendance upon 
public schools) that Tennessee is with- 
out authority to so regulate its schools’ 
curricula. Such a decision will be greeted 
by those who abhor that type of legisla- 
tion as a triumph of the Constitution 
over intolerance and bigotry. To those 
who believe the principle of independent 
and vigorous local government is of 
greater consequence than the invalida- 
tion of any unwise and probably short- 
lived State statute, and who see all 
power being steadily drawn to Wash- 
ington, such a decision will doubtless be 
an added cause for concern and doubt. 
There is probably more spice in other 
elements of this trial, yet there is little 
doubt that it is this angle of the case 
which will have the most enduring con- 
sequences upon our National life. 


The Paris Decorative Arts Exposition 
By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


Bridge, the only place where one 

can take in the full extent of the 
Exposition of Decorative and Industrial 
Arts. 

From this point the exhibition seems 
to form a T cross. Its stem is made by 
the Seine, with the Exposition buildings 
on either side, as far as the Alexander 
Bridge—on the left they continue a little 
farther to the Place de la Concorde. The 
crosspiece extends from the Invalides 
Palace, on the right, across the Alexan- 
der Bridge to the Grand Palais, on the 
**\eft. Transformed by the two lines of 


I HAVE been standing on the Alma 


* little shops just built on it, the Pont 


Alexandre III now reminds one of the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence. 

Most visitors will likely enter the Ex- 
position from the Place de la Concorde. 
Many French entrants are showing little 
packages of tickets. The Exhibition has 
been largely financed by the sale of fifty- 
franc lottery bonds. Each gives the 
right to twenty admissions. 

The entrance is marked by a number 
of large, lofty, ugly pylons standing in a 
circle. Dejean’s statue of “Paris” is also 
on guard. From this entrance you are 
immediately ushered into an engaging 
and distinguished architectural company 
of provincial and national temporary 
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structures. That of Provence is on your 
right; that of Czechoslovakia, on your 
left. Then you pass between those of 
the Franche-Comté and of Holland; then 
between those of Berry and of Poland, 
etc.—an avenue of provinces and na- 
tions. One of the most charming of the 
edifices is Switzerland’s, with its project- 
ing tiled roof. You can easily spend a 
whole day in this delightful section. 
There is another entrance to it near the 
Grand Palais. 

Suppose, however, you enter from the 
left bank of the Seine at the Place des 
Invalides. A long gray wall gives one 
little idea that it shields the attractive 
and busy Cours des Métiers, designed by 
Charles Plumet, the Exposition’s chief 
architect, a place for the various métiers 
or trades—the potter’s, the glass-work- 
er’s, the smith’s, the tapestry weaver’s, 
the gardener’s, the dressmaker’s, etc. 
For if on the other side of the river the 
domain of architecture strikes you first 
as appropriate for decoration, not im- 
probably over here house-furnishing may 
come next, and then clothing. 

Walk down the Esplanade to the 
Seine. You leave the Exposition Thea- 
ter and the Library behind you, and 
quickly find yourself amid many kiosks 
and pavilions illustrative of many mé- 


liers; for example, those of the Sévres 
and Copenhagen porcelain; or that of 
the glass-worker René Lalique, of the 
Fauquez and Baccarat glass-works, of 
the Mauméjean windows: or of metal 
work, as shown, for instance, by the 
Orfévreries Christofle; and, as to house- 
furnishing and personal attire, by such 
great Paris shops as the Maison de 
Blanc, the Magasins du Louvre, the 
Printemps, the Bon Marché, and the 
Galeries Lafayette. 

Plenty of incidental advertising is thus 
evident. Viewing the Exposition from 
this quarter, my first impression was not 
unlike that I at first received at the 
British Empire Exhibition last year, 
where somebody’s soap or razors or 
caramels seemed to get in the way of 
basic features. 

In further illustration of the métiers 
one may visit the pavilions of such 
French manufacturing cities as Roubaix, 
Nancy, Saint-Etienne, Lyons, Mulhouse 
(an exquisite Alsatian building), and 
note that decorative and industrial arts 
are applied to many substances—stone, 
metals, wood, ceramics, glass, textiles, 
leather, paper, print. 

A visit to the “House of an Art Col- 
iector” whets the appetite for a reading 
at their pavilions of “Art et Décoration” 
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Wide World Photos 


The official opening of the Paris Decorative Arts Exposition by President Doumergue and other high French officials 


or other similar papers. Dailies like 
“L’Intransigeant” and “Le Quotidien” 
have their pavilions too; so have such 
monthlies as “L’Illustration” and “Le 
Monde Illustré.” 

The student of decoration is sure to 
take peculiar satisfaction in the exhibits 
of the French national, regional, and 
municipai Schools of Fine Arts, Decora- 
tive Arts, Industrial Arts. Their exhibits 
have been arranged for the most part by 
municipalities and with as little over- 
lapping as possible. For example, the 
municipal school of Tours exhibits a 
studio workroom; the Bordeaux school, a 
room in a restaurant; the Amiens school 
a vestibule with a stairway leading from 
it; the Nantes school, the hall of a sea- 
side cottage; the Rouen school, the cabin 
of a yacht; and the Nimes school, the 
living-room of a workman’s house, for 
the pursuit of decorative arts is by no 
means the exclusive possession of the 
rich. 

The aim in all this has evidently been 
to show the understanding and harmony 
existing between art and industry. This, 
I believe, was what Ruskin and William 
Morris mainly strove for. To them is 
doubtless due in large degree the present 
increased movement towards decoration, 
extending from domestic architecture and 


personal attire to wall-paper, books, 
prints; theaters, halls, railway stations; 
gardens, parks, streets, towns, the coun- 
tryside. 

Moreover, there is here evident the 
desire, albeit often imperfectly ex- 
pressed, to co-ordinate. It might be 
easier to gather together the various ob- 
jects in classes, but gratefully often one 
finds each in its proper setting, as, for 
instance, a room entirely decorated and 
furnished, or, particularly, “the French 
village”—the graphic grouping of a 
church, a mayoralty, an inn, and various 
dwellings. 

As one enters the Grand Palais (well 
known because of the salons it has har- 
bored—salons of automobiles as well as 
of pictures), one is impressed by the 
exhibits of competing products from 
competing countries—designs, wood- 
work, carpentry, all sorts of curtain 
goods, laces, embroideries, tapestries, 
screens, furs, flowers, furniture, ribbons, 
jewelry, clocks, enamels, metal goods, 
glassware, stained glass, ceramics, lac- 
quer, smith’s work, ironware, steel ware, 
bronzes, chasings, engravings, electricity, 
lithography, painted and printed paper. 
typography, bookbindings. There comes 
the thought that a few years after a 
world armed conflict we have here a 


competition, not in the arts of war, but 
in the arts of peace. One feels this in 
noting what former enemy artists and 
decorators and artisans can do and are 
doing right alongside the French and 
their allies. Nor is the thought absent 
that the more peace competition is ac- 
centuated, the less likely will occasion 
for war arise. 

We are now looking at products from 
Austria, Denmark, Finland, Poland, 
Sweden, Spain, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
China, Russia, Latvia, England, Luxem- 
burg, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece. But there are no 
products from Germany or from the 
United States of America. It is singular 
that these countries should be unrepre- 
sented. 

The Exposition contains no more 
interesting object to me than the clock 
facing the monumental stairway of the 
Grand Palais. That clock sounded the 
hour of inauguration for the Paris Uni- 
versal Expositions of 1855, 1867, 1878, 
1889, and 1900. It marks minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, months, years. It 
was constructed three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, and has varied hardly a hun- 
dredth of a second a year. I visited the 
Expositions of 1878, 1889, and 1900, 
and think of them every time I see their 
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permanent and striking, if not altogether 
beautiful, remains—the Trocadéro Pal- 
ace and the Eiffel Tower. 

The present show is no universal ex- 
position and occupies only about half the 
space taken alongside by the 1900 Expo- 
sition; that covered the Champ de Mars 
and the Trocadéro, without counting the 
annex at Vincennes. In some respects, 
however, the present Exposition can 
hardly fail to remind one of those others. 


Chiefly, I think, because of location. 
Like them, it takes an important section 
right out of the heart of the city—not 
like the British Empire Exhibition, which 
went out to Wembley, a goodish dis- 
tance from London. A central location 
has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Certainly it is a time-saver to get to the 
Decorative Arts Show in five or ten min- 
utes from your hotel, instead of taking 
half to three-quarters of an hour, as is 
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the case at the Wembley Show—fortu-. 


nately, continued this year. On the 
other hand, any exhibition in the heart 
of a city must necessarily be crowded 
and not do itself justice. The beauti- 
ful pavilions here, in national or pro- 
vincial architecture, each needing a spa- 
cious landscape setting, are crowded 
upon ore another, with consequent loss. 
You feel, somehow, as if in a kaleido- 


scope. 


Duluth for the Dulutherans 


A port city built on iron and dedicated to progress 


HE most noticeable things at first 

sight about the formidable port 
of Duluth are its ugliness and its 
transportation. Its ugliness is extreme. 
Desperately it clings along the narrow 
verge of flat shore between the desolate 
waters of Lake Superior and the six-hun- 
dred-foot bluff that separates it from the 
almost equally desolate hinterland im- 
mediately behind it. Some of its growth 
straggles unevenly up on the hillside to 
the sweeping boulevard which caps the 
rise much as Riverside Drive on Man- 
hattan Island tops the craggy shore of 
the Hudson. But the severity of winter 
winds have kept residences off the cor- 
responding sites on Duluth’s heights. It 
is as though a real estate attack in force 
lacked the courage to go over the top. 
The city’s real growth is riparian, east 
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and west along the lake shore and the 
almost landlocked harbor and around 
upon the estuary of the river St. Louis, 
which feeds and helps to make and un- 
make the harbor. By daylight this 
water-front is as hideous as unmitigated 
trade can make it. For a great part 
of its extent it is a succession of enor- 
mous coal docks with their titanic load- 
ing and unloading devices, gigantic piers 
of ore chutes, and monster grain eleva- 
tors towering up like glorified silos or 
truncated cathedrals. Several railroads 
run into the heart of the city and there 
terminate with a bump. Looking down 
from the uncaptured green rampart 
upon the municipal fabric wrinkled along 
the water’s edge, the railroad yards and 
sidings with their parallel lines of 
freight-cars form the warp of a pattern 




















The water-gate to Duluth. This canal, dug through a long natural breakwater and 
bridged aerially, is the sole, needle’s-eye entrance to a port which, with the 
neighboring harbor of Superior, ranks among the largest in the world 


across which runs the woof of hotels, 
storage warehouses, wholesale stores, 
water-tanks, railroad stations, gas- 
houses, and office buildings. When 
there’s a breeze from the lake, the 
panorama stands out cheerfully enough; 
but on hot days in July, when no breeze 
blew or when a Superior wind died down 
with the sun, a pall of soft-coal smudge, 
receiving contributions from a thousand 
sources afloat and ashore, settled down 
over the whole composition, making a 
twilight of its own. 

The ugliness is extreme; the transpor- 
tation is attenuated exceedingly. Lake 
freighters are built, like oil tankers, for 
bulk cargo and for utmost convenience in 
loading and unloading the bulky com- 
modities of iron ore, coal, and wheat. 
Even ships which profitably combine 
passenger traffic with package freight 
and do a huge business in Great Lake 
waters during the tourist months, keep- 
ing up with the maritime Joneses, follow 
the prevailing mode in marine architec- 
ture. Processions of these craft pass all 
day long in single files through the 
needle’s eye of the harbor mouth, where 
a dock-like canal, cut through the nat- 
ural breakwater formed by the seven- 
mile residential sand spit called “Park 
Point,” is bridged across by an aerial 
steel structure much as the Colossus of 
Rhodes used to straddle the narrow 
mouth of his Greek harbor in the classic 
days when “wops” went to sea in wind- 
jammers. 

One of these ships measures close to 
640 feet over all; several exceed six 
hundred, and practically all of them— 
except the occasional and hardy Nor- 
wegian packet of shallow draught which 
adventures all the way from Scandinavia 
through the Welland Canal full up with 
pulp to swap for wheat—measure well 
over five hundred feet. That’s long 
enough, in fact. But, perhaps for some 
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odd trick of Superior optics or because 
of their low free-board, when these dachs- 
hunds of the sea come snooping under 
the straddling legs of the Rhodesian 
bridge and go poking into their lairs 
among the coal heaps and the ore docks 
and the villages of grain elevators they 
look anywhere from a quarter to half a 
mile long. There’s simply no end to 
them. Or, rather, one of their ends 
seems to have nothing whatever to do 
with the other. At the same time the 
white-painted pilot-house and bridge are 
leisurely crossing the water-vista end of 
Fifth Avenue the red-painted funnel and 
the propeller are stoutly plugging along 
by themselves just clearing the canal. 

While you are watching from your 
hillside hotel these marine promenades of 
inbound and outbound freight the middle 
distance is animated by the no less lei- 
surely passing of freight drawn by rail in 
trains of box cars, flat cars, and ore cars. 
There is no end to them either. Like 
interminable earthworms across a wet 
spring lawn, they crawl in opposite di- 
rections. You note the locomotive just 
making headway by the corner of the old 
Spaulding House at quarter-past nine, 
and at half-past the caboose has yet to 
rattle into sight. Cross-town traffic goes 
on by elevated streets and roadways tres- 
tled up over the freight yards. 

And then, in the immediate fore- 
ground, the busses! Blue, white, brown, 
yellow—their name is legion. Some of 
them, with ventilating scales bristling on 
their long hoods and their projecting 
eyes glaring balefully, as they creep 
across the entire front of a plate-glassed 
café, look like the dragon in “Siegfried” 
except that they emit vapor from their 
hinder instead of their forward ends. At 
close range they are Pullmans; as though 
their enterprising companies had lifted 
drawing-room cars off their trucks onto 
balloon tires and made them even more 
Pullman. They run by printed time- 
tables, these dragons, all over the State 
of Minnesota and into adjoining States; 
out to the iron “ranges,” up to the Cana- 
dian border to meet their alien dragons, 
and down to the Twin Cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; and their windows 
are filled with the unworrying faces of 
citizenry faring hither and yon on their 
devious ways at forty miles an hour. 
How the freighters ever make the turns 
in the channel, how the busses ever ne- 
gotiate the corners without accordion 
plaits, and what the suburban end of the 
ore trains do when the locomotive has 
to terminate—these are daily sources of 
conjecture. By night the story goes on 
in pantomime of gliding lights to a 
chorus of bells and whistles and peremp- 
tory hoots in basso profundo. Night 
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Duluth’s parks keep the native wildness of the Arrowhead country 
myriad lakes and rivers 
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Ore cars, shunted onto the tops of long loading docks, are placed immediately over the chutes which lead into the 


pockets of the long vessels lying below. 


covers up much, if not all, of the ugli- 
ness, too. Seen from the lake or far out 
in the harbor, Duluth, clinging to its 
heights, might be a less precipitous Que- 
bec. The sporadic but half-hearted real 
estate assaults upon the escarpment 
glimmer up the slopes like hanging gar- 
dens. Against night skies, luminous with 
the indigo blue of northern latitudes, 
spires taper in devout silhouettes remind- 
ful of old cities of sleep. 

These, of course, are impressions, pic- 
tures graven more deeply far than the 
facts of trade and progress which they 
typify or symbolize. For the ugliness 
and the python transportation of Duluth 
have their big significance. Here is an 
inland, fresh-water port, frozen up tight 
during four months of every year, which 
during the remaining eight months han- 
dies a greater tonnage by lake and land 
than goes to sea out of either New 
Orleans, Boston, or San Francisco. A 
map helps a good deal in clarifying this 
idea in the hazy geographical mind of 
the average United Statesian. On a good 
map, especially those which are oblig- 
ingly clarified by red-inked trade routes, 
one survey substantiates the city’s claim 
to port supremacy. Duluth is a funnel. 
It is the northwest head of navigation on 
the enormous system of waterways— 
inland seas, rivers, and canals—called the 
Great Lakes. And it is the northeast head 
of the rail transportation which sprays 
westward and southwestward over the 
broad States which constitute the wheat 


belt. It is not alone in this geographical 
distinction, for 211 miles to the north- 


east, along the shore of Lake Superior, ' 


Port Arthur, in Ontario, enjoys the same 
relative strategical value in Canadian 
intersectional trade that Duluth bears to 
the movement of the great staples of iron, 
coal, and wheat between the East and 
the West of the United States. In the 
movement and advantageous marketing 
of these bulk commodities a cheap water 
haul is a cardinal factor. During the 
calm months of summer weather the 
skies over Lake Superior merge with it 
in one undistinguishable expanse of slate 
blue. And out of what often seems to 
be the sky itself, leaving their trails of 
smoke on the zenith, the unending 
freighters one by one all day drop down 
to Duluth, sunk almost to the water’s 
edge with cargoes of coal from Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Ashtabula, and Erie, 
three or four water days away in the 
anthracite or bituminous States of origin 
or transfer. Those same ships and 
others like them, as ponderously laden 
with iron ore from the Minnesota 
“ranges” or wheat from the Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
climb back up the sky again, leaving 
their trails of smoke behind to stratify 
together in land-simulating horizons, as 
they head for the steel works of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio and the grain ware- 
houses of the Atlantic seaboard. 

In the port of Duluth loading and 
unloading devices have reached an in- 


Cargo is loaded almost as easily as oil out of pipe lines into tankers 


human peak of speed efficiency. A 
twelve-thousand-ton cargo of iron has 
been loaded from the ore pockets of one 
of the mammoth docks im less than 
seventeen minutes. A lake freighter of 
that cargo tonnage, just two hours and 
thirty minutes after passing in under the 
steel Colossus of Duluth, cleared the 
canal bridge, again outward bound, 
laden to capacity and with its hatches 
battened down. The grain elevators that 
loom up in clumps of citadels handle the 
produce from the wheat fields of eight 
States with corresponding despatch. 
Every day in the harvesting season a 
million and more bushels of grain are 
elevated in and spouted out of them. 
Some of the biggest fellows unload 
eighteen full cars at one fell swoop, and 
repeat this process every half-hour, add- 
ing up a total of 360 cars every ten 
hours. Wheat streams run into the 
holds of the anaconda ships alongside 
the grain elevators almost as fast as iron 
drops through the neighboring ore chutes. 
Flowing at the rate of 20,000 bushels 
an hour through a single spout, a full 
cargo of 100,000 bushels can easily be 
sluiced on board in an hour’s time. 
With a similar appalling efficiency un- 
loading machinery on twenty-four coal 


docks clutters up the smoky firmament . 


as it yanks bituminous cargoes out of 
ships’ holds with which to build ranges 
of black mountains, or stores the more 
precious and damageable anthracite un- 
der cover. Twelve thousand tons of coal, 
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loaded at Lake Erie ports in six hours, 
can be unloaded at Duluth in eight 
hours. Even Henry Ford might experi- 
ence some qualms of jealousy in contem- 
plating such assemblings and turnovers. 

The daily evidences of such quantity 
production, quantity dumping and dis- 
charging, and quantity shipping put you 
in a credulous mood for believing the 
monstrous figures quoted at you by the 
port authorities. Let us requote a few 
of them in passing: More iron ore is 
produced in St. Louis County, Minne- 
sota—an area as large as the State of 
Massachusetts—than in any other dis- 
trict in the world. Duluth, the metrop- 
olis and port capital of St. Louis County, 
is the conduit pipe through which that 
ore—from sixty-two per cent to sixty- 
five per cent of all the iron mined in the 
United States—goes out to the world. 
Carrying out the funnel idea, this port 
is also the distributing center for inward- 
bound coal and outward-bound grain for 
an enormous territory, the exact figures 
for which, however, are so much in dis- 
pute that they do -not bear quoting. 
Duluth, not content to sing its part in 
the old refrain of American port su- 
premacy, claims second position in the 
shipping world! According to the latest 
reports of the United States district en- 
gineer’s office, the “Twin Ports”—in all 
these superlative statistics the compara- 
tively small Wisconsin city of Superior, 
just across the inter-State drawbridge, in 
an even closer relative position than that 


of Brooklyn to New York, gladly pools its 
totals with those of Duluth in recognition 
of the evident physical fact that their 
harbors are identical—in 1924 received 
and shipped 45,416,956 tons of freight, 
valued at more than $500,000,000, an 
increase since 1900 of 296 per cent. In 
1923, an even more banner year, before 
the drain westward by Pacific ports 
through the Panama Canal had been se- 
verely felt, cargo tonnage almost reached 
the sixty million figure, 12,428 vessels 
clearing and entering during that period. 

Without surging into the Chamber of 
Commerce tourist-folder dialect, perhaps 
enough has been almost _ incredibly 
quoted, on the most credible of authority, 
to substantiate Duluth’s claim to mate- 
rial greatness. Passing over for the 
time being the railroads’ assertions—in 
themselves a whale of a controversial 
article in these mid-continent localities of 
changing competition—it may be worthy 
of note that the comparatively new fac- 
tor of bus transportation over high- 
grade State, county, and neighborhood 
thoroughfares is here truly formidable. 
Twenty-four of these German-opera 
dragons glide daily through Superior 
Street—-Duluth’s combined Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway—bringing in a monthly 
average of 45,000 visitors and prospect- 
ive buyers. 

Last week Duluth celebrated, with its 
“Tron Ore Golden Jubilee,” its.‘Exposi- 
tion of Progress.” But, despite all the 
material progress which the iron city ex- 
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posed with just pride—and an eye to the 
popularizing of the “Lakes-to-the-Sea 
Deep Waterway”—Duluth is at heart 
dissatisfied. It is suffering from an in- 
feriority complex. Discontented with 
mere growth, it wants to boom with the ~ 
boomers and boost with the boosters and 
Marathon-race with the other breathless 
and—whisper it not in Gath, very tired 
—other size-seeking municipalities. It 
doesn’t want, forsooth, to go on indefi- 
nitely being a “Pittsburgh-plus” funnel. 
It wants to be a base with Pittsburgh. 
The iron and the coal and the grain flow 
through its port facilities, creating big 
pay-rolls as they go, but not increas- 
ing the community’s economic wealth. 
Duluth aspires now to become a manu- 
facturing center; to smelt its own iron 
and make its own steel, to mill its own 
flour; having cut down most of its own 
timber, to saw up somebody else’s; to 
become the commission-taking gateway 
to the “Arrowhead” region of myriad 
lakes and streams and falls and portages 
whither it seeks to beguile the new big 
business of tourist development; and, 
finally, it wants to arise out of the con- 
gestion of second-largest in America to 
the premier port of the world. 

Rather a large order, and entirely ma- 
terial. Duluth has sold itself to it, how- 
ever, and is now out to sell the rest of 
the world on it. And, whatever one may 
think from an outside and, perhaps, less 
practical point of view, the people of 
Duluth, dominating the Superior Lake, 

















(C) L. P. Gallagher 


A comprehensive view of the extraordinary port of Duluth 


In the center distance Park Point extends, a perfect natural breakwater across the lake frent of the 


harbor, 
Wisconsin, 


seven miles away to Minnesota Point, 
Through this breakwater the people of Duluth cut the ship canal seen at its nearer 


at the of the 


entrance 


Twin Harbor 


of Superior, 


end spanned by the famous aerial bridge, so constructed that traffic through the canal is never 


arrested by travel across it. 
Lake 


outward bound. 


Superior 


extends east and south on the left, 


A lake freighter is seen approaching the inner entrance to the canal, 
and the city is built in a 


crescent between the lake and the bluffs from which the picture is taken. 
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cannot be blamed for their present dedi- 
cation to the idea of exchanging the in- 
feriority for the superiority complex. Re- 
current booms have passed through and 
over them, leaving them essentially much 
as they were before, plus a rather hum- 
bling experience and a what’s-the-use 
attitude of mind. First it was the rail- 
roads, then the ship canal, then the 
Minnesota Steel Plant, and just recently 
the abolishment of the “Pittsburgh-plus” 
rate-scale handicap on steel products. 
Duluth in its secret counsels, thinking of 
itself as a super-Chicago, feels that it has 
been kept thus far out of its just in- 
heritance. 

In 1902 this world-port-about-to-be- 
born was sawing wood for dear life in six 
or eight big sawmills. It was a lumber 
town, inhabited mainly by lumberjacks 
who shot here freely their rolls on pay 
day. It had a whirling, red-lighted 
“Bowery” of its own, and, with the ex- 
ception of Hurley and Bemidje, it was 
the toughest town in the Northwest. That 
time has gradually died away as the 
felled and wasted timber faded out of 
the landscape. The pioneers who made 
their money in lumber have settled back 
into intrenched respectability, and the 


iron discovered in the land they cleared 
goes mainly to the enrichment of non- 
residents, creating en route a different 
kind of life. Ninety per cent of the iron 
mines are owned or operated by the 
Steel Trust, but the mine employees buy 
their silk shirts in Duluth. 

Duluth has grown and has changed 
greatly. It shows a thirty per cent in- 
crease with every Census, not in the 
mushroom class of Los Angeles or De- 
troit, but maybe healthier. The inferior- 
ity complex has some compensating ad- 
vantages. Last week’s Jubilee with its 
Exposition of (commercial) Progress did 
not expose the more fundamental prog- 
ress that the sounder part of the com- 
munity is making in getting its civic 
feet more substantially on the ground, 
in giving up advisedly some of the gran- 
diose bunk that makes up the boom 
propaganda of too many American com- 
munities. With all its superficial excite- 
ment, there is not, among the twoscore 
municipalities visited in this long pil- 
grimage—with one individual exception 
—a community of more good-natured, 
considerate, well-disposed, and courteous 
citizens. 

During the hurly-burly of the week 
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preceding the big “Expo,” as the local 
papers named their forthcoming show, 
the Minnesota Lutherans held their 
twenty-third annual Convention in 
Duluth, where the Scandinavian sixty- 
three per cent of the total population are 
mostly of that faith. The meetings, at- 
tended by thousands, passed compara- 
tively unnoticed in the blare of the 
approaching Jubilee, being “put over”’ 
by every means known to high-pressure 
promotion, even to the extent of trans- 
porting a heat-stricken citizen of Kansas 


‘in a refrigerator car to the advertised 


Superior climate of the Exposition neigh- 
borhood in the “Arrowhead” region (On 
the day he arrived the thermometer stood 
over 90° on the streets of Duluth and 
unrefrigerated citizens were dying of the 
heat in other parts of Minnesota.) The 
Lutherans did not proclaim their meet- 
ings as expositions of progress. But 
some there were who came away with 
the surmise that more real progress had 
there been actually recorded. Duluth 
has as good a chance as any other 
American community to make the dis- 
covery that “progress” cannot be added 
up in.columns of figures or “featured” 
in terms of size. 


The Scramble for “ Fighting Bob’s ” Shoes 


Special Correspondence from Madison, Wisconsin 


r NHE politics of the Badger State, 
always one of the most colorful, 
confused, and calorific of our 

civic side-shows, is beginning to reel al- 
ready from the first tremors of the wild 
scramble to win the rich political inheri- 
tance left by Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette. A struggle is starting that can 
hardly be decided in the next two years, 
and may last much longer; one that will 
be deadly and bitter, because the prizes 
include, not only control of. the State, 
with all that means in prestige and 
power, but very possibly the National 
leadership of the whole Progressive move- 
ment. 

The result of this struggle may be a 
complete rebirth of the movement, with 
new leadership, new organization, and 
perhaps even new purposes—at least a 
restatement of the old ones. But it is 
almost equally likely that in the pulling 
and hauling over “Fighting Bob’s” man- 
tle the garment will be so rent that no 
single piece will be left big enough to 
cover its winner with any great political 
dignity. The fight may not end until the 
Progressive movement—at least so much 
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of it as Wisconsin owns—is laid on the 
shelf along with Greenbacks, Free Silver, 
the Bull Moose, and the Non-Partisan 
League. 


Sh. issue here, and the only imme- 
diate issue, however, is who will be La 
Foliette’s heir in this State. In money 
he left little, but in political power his 
inheritance is as peculiar as it is enor- 
mous. The man who can win it will 
have, besides the glory of leading a fight 
for an ideal, almost unbounded control 
over the destinies of his State—and of 
his friends. That lure would tempt any 
man. Also—and no reflection is in- 
tended on any particular one of the pre- 
sumptive heirs—he would have un- 
bounded opportunities for personal profit. 
There have been reform leaders before 
this who have been able greatly to mod- 
erate their trouble-making tendencies 
when personal considerations intervened. 
There may be some men in the State who 
have thought of this. 

The struggle for heirship, at any rate, 
and for whatever reason it is undertaken, 
will be about as complex and violent as 


can he imagined. Partly this will be due 
to the peculiar nature of “Fighting 
Bob’s” political strength, and partly to 
the fact that his own dictatorial qualities 
allowed no minor leadership near him. 
Hence he has left no trained successor; 
in the true sense, he has no heir. There 
is no one man into whose hands the 
reins naturally fall; no one who can pick 
up where he left off. 


oo is no one even who knows with 
any exactitude the secret of his power 
or the relative value of the different factors 
in it. There is a machine, of course, and 
a very effective organization it is, with 
unusually large patronage because of the 
scores of departments and bureaus cre- 
ated under the paternalistic government 
he sponsored. There is also the “Pro- 
gressive spirit,” which is neither truly 
partisan nor truly organized, and which 
was not wholly La Follette’s, since many 
of the best of its leaders were driven out 
of his immediate group, and still retained 
much power. There was the support, 
because of his war record, of the bulk of 
the Germans. But more than all these 
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there was a confidence, a loyalty, a hero 
worship which amounted almost to deifi- 
cation, and which was probably greater 
than was ever given to any other Ameri- 
can leader. Since Lincoln, at least, no 
such tribute has been paid any man as 
was offered at his funeral here. 


To is a very serious question, how- 
ever—how much of this can ever be 
won by another man; even a question 
how much of it was ever truly “Progress- 
ivism” in the sense that it could be 
counted upon and delivered as such. It 
is a peculiar fact that in all his political 
battles in this State La Follette was 
seldom able either to win office for his 
friends or to punish his enemies, and 
when he did succeed it was by a narrow 
margin. During the height of his power, 
for example, Emanuel L. Philipp, a con- 
servative and a bitter political critic, was 
three times elected Governor. It is also 
a fact that during the Bull Moose cam- 
paign both La Follette and Wisconsin 
put their resentment because La Follette 
had not been nominated ahead of the 
success of the Progressive Party, and let 
the State go Democratic. On- the other 
hand, the local conservatives have long 
since come to hold views not very differ- 
ent from the La Follette policies, and 
there was apparently real cause for re- 
sentment against Roosevelt. Thus, ex- 
cept for his personal magnetism, there is 
no clear guide to the real strength of 
Progressivism or of the La Follette 
leadership. It may be that there is not 
much to be inherited from him, after all. 

In the National field the opportunity 
is much more certain. There the Pro- 


gressives have suffered sadly from the 
general dearth of real leadership which 
marks present-day politics. There has 
been no development of either the sta- 
bility or the giit of wise compromise 
which is needed for political power. 
Since the failure of the third party move- 
ment—a movement frankly undertaken 
in large part in the hope of providing 
an organization that would outlast La 
Follette’s passing—there seems no imme- 
diate chance of any such leadership, un- 
less it can be uncovered here. If Wis- 
consin can send the right man to the 
Senate, he will hardly be challenged in 
taking over control of the blocs in both 
houses. 


Aa the immediate La Follette fol- 
lowers in the State there is hardly a 
question as to who the right man is. The 
influence of the name is so wide and 
powerful that thousands take it for 
granted that the entire heritage of politi- 
cal power belongs in the family by in- 
alienable right. There is only one of the 
family who can assume it—Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., or “Young Bob,” now 
just past thirty, and therefore eligible to 
election. The other son, Philip, is still 
too young, and Mrs. La Follette, though 
she has been her husband’s right hand 
and helper in a real and most unusual 
way, does not want the place. She is 
only a little younger than her husband, 
is not in the best of health, and wishes to 
devote herself to preparing her husband’s 
memoirs. 

Politicians estimate that she could poll 
some fifty thousand more votes even 
than “Young Bob,” but she will not be 
drafted in the coming Senatorial race so 
long as her son seems likely to win. 


.Even if she should be so drafted, it 


would be only to hold the fort till 
“Young Bob” can strengthen his own 
position. 

“Young Bob” goes into the race, then, 
with a magnetic personality, recognized 
talent, and considerable if vicarious po- 
litical experience as an aide to his father, 
but his real political asset is his inheri- 
tance of the name and its popularity, 
and credit for an inbred understanding 
of and loyalty to the La Follette ideas 
and methods. On the face of things, and 
in Wisconsin, his election ought to be 
certain. 


B” there is sand in the bearings—a 

good deal of it. The second part of 
the La Follette heritage, and in practical 
politics a part at least as important as 
any, is the organization. La Follette 
had left that in the hands of a very able 
lieutenant, Governor John .J. Blaine. 
There were signs of friction, however, 
even before La Follette’s death, and not 
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Ex-Governor Francis E. McGovern 


a few of the more ardent La Follette 
followers are now accusing Blaine of at- 
tempting to seize absolute power and to 
become the real leader. This, to them, 
is at least lése-majesté if not outright 
treason. 


T= is no question of Blaine’s desire 
togo to the Senate; it had been under- 
stood before Senator La Follette’s death 
and had the Senator’s approval, but the 
race was to have been made next year 
against Senator Lenroot, who had fallen 
into the La Follette bad books. The 
technical and tactical political situation 
happens to give to Governor Blaine some 
strong cards, which he is accused of 
using against “Young Bob.” Under 
State law, the Governor can call a spe- 
cial election at any time he wishes, or 
can fail to call it at all and leave the 
choice of La Follette’s successor till the 
general election next year. What par- 
ticularly allows pressure on the La Fol- 
lettes is that one of “Young Bob’s” big 
assets is the sentiment aroused by his 
father’s death, and, as this will die out 
rapidly, it is greatly to his interest to 
have the election heid as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Blaine is a strong and astute politi- 
cian, a good campaigner, and an able 
administrator, though without the capac- 
ity of winning many close friends or 
much public confidence. He is under 
heavy fire at present. He is accused of 
using the State pay-roll to build a per- 
sonal machine; there have been several 
minor scandals involving his appointees; 
he is charged with “playing” for the 
Catholic vote. But particularly the 
State is seething over a tax law which 
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was loudly advertised as the most perfect 
ever drawn, but had to be recalled and 
seriously amended before the Legislature 
adjourned. Even yet it has provisions 
which the poorer and more numerous 
classes view with much alarm. His 
friends argue that this indignation will 
have died down by next year; his ene- 
mies all predict that it will increase, and 
that other doings of his, not yet under 
fire, will add to it. 

At any rate, it is generally admitted 
that Blaine will need all the help he can 
get if he is to beat Lenroot next year 
Lenroot, as a “regular,” will have the 
full support of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion, he already has the entire Federal 
patronage of the State, he is not seriously 
opposed by the Progressives, and he 
seems to be growing in strength. There 
are indications that Blaine has held up 
the call for the special election till he 
could force from the La Follettes ade- 
quate assurance of their full support. 

His friends say he will have it; that 
without the other neither he nor “Young 
Bob” can win, but that together they are 
both safe. The understanding is that the 
special election will be called so that the 
primaries will fall about the middle of 
September, after the harvests are in and 
the farmers can vote without trouble, 
and that, with Blaine’s organization and 
“Young Bob’s” popularity, other candi- 
dates will not have a chance. Next year, 
the friends go on, “Young Bob” will 
have increased his prestige and influence, 
and will be able to pull Blaine through. 
Blaine, personally, says nothing. 


| pee do the La Follettes say any- 
thing. But there are twoor three flaws 
in this plan. In the first place, Blaine is 
extremely ambitious, and there is little 
doubt that he would have a better 
chance to win this year than next. He 
would he happier if he could induce 
“Young Bob” to wait over. These same 
friends of Blaine’s provide the second 
rift, for they are hinting quite openly 
that, under this arrangement, Blaine 
shortly will hold the real power. 

“With two Senators, one an experi- 
enced politician in control of the organi- 
zation, and the other a youngster with 
nothing but a big name, which will be 
the real boss?” one man _ remarked. 
“You can figure that out for yourself— 
easy!” 

And, partly because of this and partly 
because of previous attachments and re- 
pulsions, it is rather doubtful whether 
the La Follettes would take the field 
actively against Lenroot. Certainly if 
they tried they could not throw to Blaine 
anything like their full strength. Dis- 
trust of Blaine amone the La Follette 
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followers is so great, in fact, that the 
plan to have the Legislature authorize 
the Governor to appoint a Senator had 
to be abandoned. Too many people 
were afraid he would appoint himself! 
So Blaine is far from being secure, at 
best, and therefore is not at all certain 
to give “Young Bob” unlimited support, 
no matter what his surface attitude may 
be. 

“Everything looks fairly smooth,” one 
of the oldest and wisest of the intimate 
La Follette coterie remarked. “But it’s 
very likely not to work out that way at 
all. If any personal ambitions cut into 
the strength of the real Progressives, 
there’s a pretty good chance that an 
outsider might get in. If that happened, 
and they are fairly clever, and could hold 
on a few years, I expect the Progressives 
would never get back. There’s not so 
much difference between them now as 
there used to be, and there’s a good deal 
in possession of political power being 
nine points of success, you know.” 

These outsiders, in fact, feel that there 
is a good chance for them this year, even 
without a split between Blaine and the 
La Follettes. They say that the La Fol- 
lette strength is disintegrating fast. The 
Socialists have already withdrawn some 
sixty thousand votes. There will be 
strong opposition to any La Follette man 
from the Ku Klux Klan, and politicians 
estimate this at around another sixty 
thousand. The anti-La Follette men 
argue also that the personal popularity 
of the late Senator cannot be transmitted 
even to his son; that the support given 
by the Germans is breaking up as the 
war moves into the past; that there is a 
big vote which never went to the polls so 
long as there was no chance of beating 
La Follette, but that will come out now; 
and, finally, that there will be wide- 
spread resentment at the attempt to 
establish a “La Follette dynasty” of 
overlords of Wisconsin. 


. weakness of the opposition is that 
it is divided; there are three candi- 
dates in the field already (July 12), and 
there will be more. 

Foremost is Francis E. McGovern, an 
ex-Governor with a splendid record, 
whom La Follette cast out because he 
insisted on supporting Roosevelt at the 
crisis of the 1912 Convention. He is a 
thorough Progressive, even according to 
his worst enemies, and the La Follette 
people consider him the most dangerous 
cpponent. He came within a few hundred 
votes once of winning the Senator- 
ship against La Follette’s bitter opposi- 
tion. He is able, eloquent, with an un- 
blemished record, and his campaign wil! 
be based on the charge that Blaine has 


prostituted Progressivism, that “Young 
Bob” is still unfit for the task of leader- 
ship, and that the movement needs to 
return to the older tradition. He will 
gather most of the anti-La Follette and 
anti-Blaine strength inside the Progress- 
ive ranks and some votes from outside, 
and will benefit from all the La Follette 
weaknesses already listed. But he has 
not been forgiven for his “apostasy” in 
favor of Roosevelt, has no organization 
and little time to build one. 


NOTHER of the strong contenders is 
Roy P. Wilcox, who has made close 
races in previous elections. He is a 
wealthy man, though he also ranks as a 
Progressive—not quite so Progressive. 
His strength is uncertain, as he is not 
completely approved by either Progress- 
ives or “Stalwarts” of the old line. More- 
over, there will be some opposition 
because he is a Catholic. But he is a 
splendid campaigner, and the heavy 
votes he has received before make him 
formidable. 

Other factions need hardly be consid- 
ered. The “Stalwarts” have a candidate 
in Arthur S. Barry, running on a 3% 
per cent beer platform, and the Demo- 
crats and Socialists will each have a man 
in the field. But none is likely to ac- 
complish much. The real race will be in 
the Republican primary, and its nominee 
will unquestionably be elected. There is 
no likelihood of a third party or an in- 
dependent ticket. The Progressives con- 
trol the regular Republican machinery 
completely, and the results of previous 
independent candidacies in Wisconsin 
offer no encouragement for another ex- 
periment. 


i is, of course, far too soon to make 

any reasonable prediction as to the 
result of the fight, but, no matter who 
wins, at least two things are already 
clear. The first is that, no matter who 
is elected—-Blaine, La Follette, Mc- 
Govern, or Wilcox—he will continue 
nearly on the line of the La Follette cus- 
tom in the Senate, and will be no com- 
fort to the Administration. 

More important is it that for some time, 
and probably for some years, the Pro- 
gressive movement will be without effec- 
tive leadership. Since Senator Norris 
has refused command, there is no one 
available from other States, and Wiscon- 
sin is not yet in a position to offer it. 
It can come only after a considerable 
struggie and much growth by the indi- 
vidual aspirants, and in that period of 
stress the chances are more than even 
that the Progressive movement as we 
now know it will be wrecked through in- 
finite rivalries and indefinite divisions. 
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Flowing Coal 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


RUDE oil and natural gas flow to 
market through pipes; electricity, 
over wires. Coal still cumbers 

the railroads to the appalling extent of 
one-third their entire freight-carrying 
capacity, to say nothing of burdening 
countless trucks and wagons, ships and 
barges, yet its migrations have been so 
facilitated by a host of admirable inven- 
tions in the field of mechanical handling 
that it has almost passed into the cate- 
gory of fluid commodities. The meta- 
morphosis thus brought about in coal 


transport is, to be sure, sporadic. The 
coal industry, like other industries, is a 
medley of the modern and the medieval. 
Yet the total amount of progress realized 
in the direction of fluent coal is one of 
the most spectacular industrial develop- 
ments of our generation. 

Let us see how, under the best of 
modern conditions, coal flows, from the 
moment it is dislodged from its imme- 
morial bed by a charge of blasting 
powder, after preparatory cutting and 
drilling by labor-saving machinery. 
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Where coal goes to sea 


One of the Virginian Railway’s coal piers at Sewall’s Point, Virginia, famous for its mechanical 
equipment 


First, some kind of loading or convey- 
ing mechanism (there are a dozen or 
more in use) pours it into the mine car, 
with little or no aid from the miner. 
Next, a dumpy locomotive, electric or 
pneumatic, hauis the loaded car to day- 
light. At the top of the tipple or breaker 
(the mine structure above ground) the 
car is clamped to the frame of the “ro- 
tary dump,” which turns it upside down 
over a chute. Then begins a flow that 
is fraught with episodes, more or less 
numerous and complicated according to 
the amount of preparation the coal re- 
quires for its market. Nowadays not 
only anthracite but also a great deal of 
bituminous coal undergoes elaborate 
treatment in the way of crushing, screen- 
ing, picking, washing, and what-not, as 
the sable stream moves downward to the 
waiting railroad cars. The flowing of the 
commodity is a necessary condition of 
these operations. The stream may be 
either sluggish or torrential. The water 
of Lodore is less worthy of lyric descrip- 
tion than the thundering cataract that 
descends the “spiral separator,” in which 
coal is literally tossed in spray from the 
vortex of heavier refuse. 

Coal flows down chutes or along a 
“loading boom” into the cars beneath the 
tipple. Now examine these cars, and 
you will see that they are, as a rule, de- 
signed expressly for transporting a fluent 
load. They discharge through the bot- 
tom. There are, however, two distinct 
ways of unloading coal cars, both of 
which involve pouring the coal. The 
gates at the bottom of the car may be 
opened, permitting the contents to 
stream down into a coal pocket, a ship’s 
hold, or elsewhere. The alternative plan 
is more striking. The car with its load 
is picked up bodily in the mighty em- 
brace of a “car-dumper” and turned up- 
side down, just as the little mine cars 
are capsized on the tipple by the rotary 
dump. There are other unloading meth- 
ods, more or less antiquated. 

Mechanical loaders for trucks and 
wagons carry on the story of flowing 
coal. Some of the most remarkable 
events of this story are enacted within 
the walls of factories and other places 
where the coal is consumed. Overhead 
bins in the boiler-room, from which the 
coal flows down to furnace grates 
equipped with mechanical stokers, have 
put many a hand shovel out of business. 
Lastly, coal becomes fluid in almost a 
literal sense when, as now happens in a 
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Loading a Coal Car 
in the Mine with 
a Conveyor 


A word of warning 
goes with this pic- 
ture. Views of labor- 
saving mining ma- 
chinery have been so 
widely published as 
to create the impres- 
sion that mechanical 
power has almost en- 
tirely replaced mus- 
cular effort on the 
part of the miner, 
but this is far from 
being the case. There 
are many ingenious 
machines for lo £ 
mine cars, but their 
use is still quite ex- 
ceptional. The con- 
trivance here illus- 
trated is a conveyor 
adapted for use only 
in mines laid out ac- 
cording to the “long- 
wall” system, which 
is rare this cot 
try. Mechanical shov- 
eling devices, sim 
in principle to those 
used above ground, 
are more common. 
Some mines have r 
cently installed long 
lines of belt convey- 
ors for hauling the 
coal out of the mine, 
in lieu of the mine 
locomotive with" its 
“trip” of cars 


Photograph from Jeffrey Manufacturi: 


Facilis Ascensus 


Averni 


1e loaded mine cars 
from portal to 
tipple, and the “emp- 
ties” return to the 
mine. ‘his mechani- 
cal mo r of coal 
is known as the “end- 
less-chain r haul” 
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Unloading Coal 
‘* up the Lakes sia 


The colossal coal piers 
(misealled  ‘“‘docks’’) 
at the upper end of 
Lake Superior receive 
on an average ten 
million tons of coal 
during the season of 
navigation, and there 
are single piers with 
a storage capacity of 
a million tons. They 
are spanned by huge 
coal-handling bridges 
of the type herewith 
illustrated. Note at 
the left the grab- 
bucket, which takes 
six tons of coal at a 
“bite” out of the hold 
of a ship. It is sus- 
pended from a trolley, 
which includes’ ac- 
commodations for the 
operator and == runs 
back and forth along 
the bridge. The bucket 
is discharged either 
onto the stock pile for 
storage or into screen- 
ing apparatus, by 
which it is sized and 
delivered to railroad 
cars. The entire 
bridge with its appur- 
tenances is movable 
on tracks along the 
pier 
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Car-Dumpers at 
Hampton Roads 


This picture shows 
the approach to one 
of the two great coal- 
ing piers of the Vir- 
ginian§ Railway’ § at 
Sewall’s Point, Vir- 
ginia. The prominent 
structures are = car- 
dumpers, which per- 
form the spectacular 
feat of turning loaded 
coal cars upside down 
in order to discharge 
their contents into 
the transfer cars by 
which the coal is con- 
veyed to the upper 
deck of the pier. The 
larger dumper, at the 
left, handies two cars 
at a time. The two 
dumpers have unload- 
ing capacities of 3,600 
and 1,800 tons of coal 
an hour, respectively. 
Similar machines are 
used at Lake Erie 
ports to load the 
great fleet of vessels 
carrying coal to the 
upper lakes 
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rapidly growing multitude of factories 
and power plants, it is ground to impal- 
pable powder before being conveyed by 
a current of air into the furnace, where 


it burns as a “mechanical gas.” This is 
the last word in coal fluency, up to date. 

The next step is already dreamed 
about. Some day—somehow—coal must 


The Outlook for 


be made to yield up all its worth in 
power and substantial products without 
leaving the spot where nature lodged it. 
Coal must cease to flow. 
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HE fourth printing of Amy 
Lowell’s “John Keats’? and, 
simultaneous with it, a new 

edition of Sir Sidney Colvin’s biog- 
raphy, emphasizes the extent of the in- 
terest revived in the young English 
poet by Miss Lowell's spirited and ex- 
haustive work. The reason is not hard 
to find. 

Keats is among the immortals, as he 
wished to be; but he is a very young 
immortal, because he did not live to 
grow up. Miss Lowell has visioned 
and pictured him as he would have 
been had he lived to fulfill the splendid 
promise of his short twenty-five years 
of life. In so much she has over- 
scaled her portrait. But she has also 
added brilliancy to an always pictur- 
esque figure in English literature. 


1John Keats. By Amy Lowell. 
Houghton Mifflin Conipany, Boston. $12.5 


2 vols. 


7 


Vividly interested in her theme, 
eager, almost vehement in her opin- 
ions, keen on details and correct dates, 
zealous in her “hunt for sources,” do- 
ing battle with all who differ with her, 
and withal conversational in style, she 
made the reading of these two volumes 
like a long lively talk with the author, 
and at the end—as though we had 
lived every day of the poet’s life with 
him—we know Keats and all his 

“works. 

“Keats was in essence one of the 
most original of all poets,” says St. 
Loe Strachey. That Miss Lowell finds 
him modern is explained, doubtless, by 
this very originality—the “new voice” 
in poetry which his generation heard, 
recognized, and, except in his imme- 
diate circle, resented is what, Miss 
Lowell thinks, places him properly in 
our own century. 


“Old letters are old-fashioned stuff,” 
she says; “Jane Austen’s books also 
date. But where is the period of 
Keats's letters? Right here, now. Keats 
himself, even with the difference of a 
turn of a phrase here and there, is all 
of to-day.” 

With Miss Lowell it is imperative 
to fix the day, even the part of the day, 
on which Keats composed a sonnet, 
what influences inspired it, what were 
its adventures and ultimate fate. Fre- 
quently the original manuscript fell 
into her own hands in the end. 

After writing his sonnet on King 
Lear, Keats writes to Bailey, “In my 
next you shall have it.” The biog- 
rapher adds, “Why he did not copy it 
then and there was because he had 
filled his sheet and had only half a 
‘doubling’ left to copy it upon.” 

Tom Keats copies one of his broth- 
er’s sonnets into his book, dating it 
Christmas Eve, Sunday, December 24, 
1816. “But Christmas Eve fell, in 
1816, on a Tuesday—not on a Sun- 
day,” says Miss Lowell. All three of 
the Keats boys were inaccurate on 
dates, she finds, John himself sure only 
of the year and day of the week, fre- 
quently leaving the day of the month 
to be inferred. Following him on a 
trip from Hampstead to Devonshire, 
she finds that “the Teignmouth coach 
ran only on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday,” concludes from various 
letters that he took the Monday coach 
and—differing from other authorities 
—arrived at Teignmouth at eleven or 
twelve o’clock. She ascertains from 
excellent reasoning the exact line 
where he stopped his first day’s work 
on “Endymion” and accompanies him 
on succeeding days. She notes the 
day on which he begins the fourth 
book of “Endymion” and when and 
where he leaves off. “On that short 
November day the sun set at quarter 
past four.” “November 22, 1816, was a 
Friday,” settles another matter. She 
differs with Sir Sidney Colvin as to 
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which of Keats’s friends, Reynolds or 
Bailey, introduced him to his second 
publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 

“Why I believe this note, although 
undated, to refer to the visit already 
planned on October 31, is the simple 
fact -that ‘Timon of Athens’ | referred 
to in the note] was at Drury Lane for 
the ten days beginning on October 28.” 

Keats’s method of composing the 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn” she analyzes 
thus: “There are signs in this sestet 
that the first part of it to be composed 
were ‘mingles Grecian grandeur with 
the rude wasting of old Time’ and ‘the 
shadow of a magnitude,’ ”’ which she 
later calls “one of the finest and most 
startling expressions in all poetry.” 
“ “Dizzy pain’ did, I think, come next 
and the rhyme is to blame for ‘main.’ 
...The octave came easily enough. ... 
He knows his two epithets, ‘mingles 
Grecian grandeur,’ etc., and ‘the 
shadow of a magnitude’ must end the 
poem, not begin it—there are therefore 
some twelve lines to be done before he 
can arrive at them.” 

Differing from Buxton Forman as 
to the date of a letter, she says, “I be- 
lieve that Keats wrote this letter to 
Bailey either the day before, on No- 
vember 21, or in the morning or af- 
ternoon of the 22d.” 

Some disagreement existed among 
biographers as to the exact date of the 
publication of “Poems 1817,” to which 
she gives a full page, in the end accept- 
ing Sir Sidney Colvin’s opinion that it 
occurred on March 3, from the follow- 
ing circumstance: “There exists a copy 
of the ‘Poems 1817,’ which seems to 
have been the property of Charles Ol- 
lier |Keats’s first publisher.] In it 
some one, presumably Ollier, has writ- 
ten a sonnet to Keats. This sonnet is 
dated the second of March, 1817. Of 
course it is possible that the sonnet was 
written on that day and copied into 
the book later, but, if the book was Ol- 
lier’s (and no one appears to doubt it), 
there is good reason to suppose that 
the date given was that of the sonnet’s 
composition and that the book was 
bound and ready some days earlier. 
Ollier, being the publisher, would have 
a copy as soon as the volume came 
from the binder, of course—” 

A letter from Keats, which Buxton 
Forman dates November 5, Miss Low- 
ell thinks incorrect, since “Keats in 
the second half began the letter afresh, 
a fact which Buxton Forman did not 
know.” 

Of the unrhymed sonnet “What the 
Thrush Said” Buxton Forman sup- 
poses: “Keats consciously translated 
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the wild melody of the thrush into an 
unrhymed sonnet structure.” Miss 
Lowell devotes five and a half pages, 
or 1,870 words, including the sonnet it- 
self, to this discussion, concluding 
with: “Let us suppose Keats wncon- 
sciously saturated with this bird call 
repeated again and again, his subcon- 
sciousness seized upon the fact and 
projected it into the poem as an in- 
herent atmospheric necessity. . . . The 
form of the poem, then, viewed from 
the psychological angle, becomes, not 
a conscious experiment at all, but a 
permeation of atmosphere infused 
through physical and psychical being 
alike, plus a well-rooted complex in 
favor of the sonnet form.” So far as 
we can make it out, this is Buxton 
Forman’s thought put in complicated 
terms, and might have been said in his 
own words by substituting uncon- 
sciously for consciously. 

There is a happy simile of “The Pot 
of Basil,” which she calls “a mental 
costume plate of a bygone era, ...a 
type then in vogue but soon out of 

.|fashion.”  Crriticising Keats, she notes 
Ysome “horrible rhymes,” “wrongly ac- 
cented words,” and lines left rhyme- 
less, “not for effect, but through sheer 
carelessness, an unforgivable fault.” 
One must note it as a strange contra- 


diction that Amy Lowell, learned as 
she was in the technique of verse mak- 
ing and keen on the scent of construc- 
tive errors in others, should herself 
cast aside all prescribed metrical rules 
and become known as a leader of a 
cult which, according to~ Clement 
Wood, “is the waste land of litera- 
ture.” 

Commenting further on Keats’s 
faults, she disagrees with Professor de 
Sélincourt in commending Keats’s use 
of the Alexandrine line, contending 
that he often used it clumsily. A quo- 
tation from the “Elgin Marble Ode,” 
brings the criticism: “After so stern 
and solemn a beginning, the sixth 
line, ‘Yet ‘tis a gentle luxury to weep,’ 
comes like a slip into soft mud with 
the splash and subsequent jolt.” Of 
his friend Bailey's praise of a certain 
line, we read: “That Bailey liked this 
passage, stamps Bailey. Tor it is poor, 
imitative stuff.” Keats’s sonnet “To 
Byron” is not bad... . It is a fairly 
successful performance technically on 
the whole.” And of that “On Peace,” 
“the octave of the sonnet is perfectly 
Shakespearian; the sestet is bastard.” 
Then, going to the other extreme, she 
cites “this little chip from an other- 
wise execrable trifle, so charming I 
cannot forbear mentioning it—‘The 
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mayflies’ small fan-horns,’” which she 
finds “perfectly Keatsean and_per- 
fectly delightful.” 

“Having: scuffed aside these mis- 
conceptions,” we are told, of Buxton 
Forman’s opinion of a sonnet, she goes 
on to say: “With what I consider un- 
warrantable highhandedness Buxton 
Forman, followed by Professor de 
Sélincourt, has altered*the next to the 
last line of the above quotation, ‘I 
feel my heart is cut in twaine for 
them,’ to read ‘I feel my heart is cut 
for them -in twain.’ ” 

Although this change was mani- 
festly essential for the rhyme, since 
twain had to rhyme with slain, she can- 
not forbear the adverse comment: “I 
do not think Buxtone Forman’s excuse 
that-he found his altered reading writ- 
ten in*pencil on the margin of the man- 
uscript a valid reason for adopting it. 
Keats was not inthe habit of correct- 
ing his manuscripts with a pencil: I 
think it more probable that Wood- 
house, who loved to tinker with what 
he considered infelicities in Keats’s 
poems (witness his rewriting the last 
stanza of ‘In Drear-Nighted Decem- 
ber’), is responsible... . 4 An author's 
text should be inviolate and secure 
from the tampering of no matter how 
well meaning an editor.” 

Sir Sidney Colvin was convinced 
that Keats was largely indebted to 
Drayton's “Man in the Moon” for the 
plot of his “Endymion.” But Miss 
Lowell contends that Keats drew more 
freely from Drayton's “Endimion and 
Phoebe,” from which he got “many 
passages” and one “important epi- 
sode.” She ingeniously proves her 
point by closely comparing the two 
poems before attempting to locate the 
two copies of “Endimion and Phoebe” 
known to be in existence, which Sir 
Sidney Colvin claims Keats could not 
have seen. Running them down, she 
discovered both copies, one of them in 
the Westminster Library, where it was in 
Keats’s day. This piece of detective 
work, as she herself calls it, would 
have baffled most authors, and illus- 
trates how indefatigable Miss Lowell 
is in following out a clue. 

Of course the story of Keats’s un- 
happy love episode, as told in this biog- 
raphy, is of absorbing interest. Owing 
to the new material, which includes 
heretofore unpublished letters from 
which the author was permitted to 
draw, she has been able to present the 
true Fannie Brawne, showing her as 
she was, a fine, self-poised, intellectual, 
and responsive young woman. One 
could wish that Keats had thrown pru- 
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dence to the winds and married her 
regardless of consequences, pecuniary 
or other, and thus become a happier, 
healthier, and saner man. That this 
fateful passion was as a fever in his 
veins, sapping his strength and vital- 
ity and dragging him down to a,pre- 
mature*® and tragic end, we must be- 
lieve and deplore. Yet his reasons for 
shrinking from marriage were valid— 
considerations of health and_ strait- 
ened means; possibly, too, the fear 
that marriage would hamper him in 
the pursuit of his beloved “poesy:” 

Think you, if Laura had been 

Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have written sonnets all 

his life? 

“Absorption in a woman,” comments 
Miss Lowell, “means less concentration 
on poetry.” 

One notices many colloquialisms which 
Miss Lowell’s informal manner admits 
to these pages, although they are not 


usual in biography. Keats “pulled 
Woodhouse’s leg.” He has “the itch to 
write,” “talked his head off,” “on the 


‘ 


job,” “his spirits were sky high,” “get- 
ting a word in edgewise,” “where the 
hitch came from,” “stick in the mem- 
ory,” “cared a snap,” and one smiles 
in recalling the ballad, 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils, 
to find from this author that it inva- 
riably “rains cats and dogs” in Eng- 
land. 

Miss Lowell has resolutely adhered 
to her principle that “the biographer’s 
business is to pry beneath surfaces.” 
Frequently, as we have seen, this is to 
the disadvantage of other authorities. 
“We may say with something like cer- 
tainty that we know everything he 
did,” she naively remarks of Keats. 
One critic has suspected that she has 
discovered some things about him that 
he did not know himself. But this 
may be taken as natural resentment on 
the part of English writers that an 
American should get hold of material 
unknown to their own biographers, 
and should so persistently deny their 
statements. Some English writers of 
reviews have handled her so savagely 
that one might fancy them lineal de- 
scendants of Keats’s own critics. Had 
it not been for Amy Lowell's untimely 
death, there is no doubt that she would 
have met these onslaughts with her 
customary vigor, and possibly with 
the poise one must admire in Keats 
when timorous friends besought him 
to take advice in future writing: 

“It is not my nature to fumble. I 
will write independently. I have writ- 
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ten independently without judgment. 
I may write independently with judg- 
ment, hereafter.” 


Evolution 


BOUT three years ago Mr. Bryan 
publicly insinuated that Presi- 
dent Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
was a monkey. Since then the two 
gentlemen have been conducting a run- 
ning debate, acrimonious—then more 
acrimonious. Dr. Osborn’s latest book* 
is a collection of his own replies to 
Mr. Bryan, but two new chapters con- 
cerning the inquisition in Tennessee 
have been added. Mr. Bryan is ad- 
vised to study the evidences of God’s 
handiwork, about which the earth itself 
shouts to him as he passes. If he 
would do this, says Dr. Osborn, he 
would not lose his religion, but would 
become an evolutionist. 

Bryan an evolutionist ! 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, author 
of a new book entitled “Concerning 

Evolution’’ is the author also of the 
“Outline of Science,” which was so 
successful two or three years ago. His 
new work consists of three lectures 
delivered at Yale last year. I feel that 
the reader of “Concerning Evolution” 
must do a little scientific reading in 
advance, for it adverts frequently to 
abstruse problems without providing 
the necessary background for their 
understanding. Professor Lull’s new 
work, mentioned below, covers nearly 
the same ground in a more satisfac- 
tory manner, 

The few who care to make a serious 
text-book study of biology, as a better 
preparation for the comprehension of 
the issues involved in organic evolu- 
tion, will find that Professor Scott's 
recent work® is quite suitable. Its scope 
is from protoplasm to man, and it is 
a college text-book, requiring, however, 
no previous training in science. 

If any one of average intelligence, 
but untrained in biology and evolution, 
were to ask me to name “a good book 
from which I can get a serious but not 
too serious understanding of the main 
facts concerning evolution,” I should 
send him to Professor Lull’s new 
work.* A few years ago Professor 
Lull, who teaches paleontology at 





1The Earth Speaks to Bryan. By Henry Fair- 
field Osborn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1. 

2 Concerning Evolution. 3y J. Arthur Thomson. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. $2.50. 

3The Science of Biology. By George C. Scott, 
Ph.D. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

*The Ways of Life. By Richard Swann Lull, 
Ph.D. Harper & Brothers, New York. $3. 


what a whale of a 
difference just a 
few cents make 
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Yale, wrote a remarkable book en- 
titled “Organic Evolution.” It was a 


college text-book, but was a little less 
like a text-book than most of them. I 
always name this book when asked for 
“the most all-around, systematic treat- 
ment of evolution.” It “surrounds” 
evolution, as it were, treating it his- 
torically in the geological sense and in 


nearly every way—in short, it is aa 
all-inclusive work. For his new 
book Professor Lull seems to have 


chosen parts of the earlier one and has 
somewhat lightened it, so that it is no 
longer a text-book, but is the kind of a 
work you would sit up late reading. 
At the same time it is serious and will 
make you think—unlike some of the 
superficial wonder books of nature 
which choose only the frosting of the 
cake. Certain it also is that Professor 
Lull embodies nothing that is in the 
nature of mere “attractive theory;”’ 
his feet stay on the earth. 

Man's life on earth has now been 
definitely traced back by tangible evi- 
dences to about the beginning of the 
glacial period, perhaps half a million 
years ago. The Java ape man is still 
the most ancient human fossil known ; 
but within recent years the amateur 
archeologist-anthropologist J. Reid Moir 
has found a large number of crude flint 
implements in eastern England, chipped 
by some undiscovered type of men 
Within three years these artifacts have 
been accepted by most anthropologists 
as the earliest known evidence of an- 
cient man. Sir Arthur Keith, probably 
the foremost anthropologist-anatomist, 
states in “The Antiquity of Man’” that 
we must revise our ideas regarding our 
own human ancestors’ antiquity. Our 
direct ancestors of one hundred thou- 
sand years ago, he says, were so much 
like ourselves that they would pass 
unnoticed in a modern crowd in Eng- 
land. The primitive, uncouth Nean- 
derthal races, the Rhodesian man, as 
well as the Heidelberg man, are not our 
direct ancestors, but are extinct side 
branches. This puts us back at least 
one hundred thousand vears, with 
brains as large and as potentially ca- 
pable as they are to-day. We will find, 
thinks Sir Arthur, that our ancestors 
passed from apehood to manhood still 
further back than we have thought, 
possibly almost a million vears ago. 

Such scholarly and thought-provok- 
ing works as the one just mentioned, 
and others such as the excellently il- 
lustrated and comprehensive work® by 
” 5 The Antiquity of Man. By Sir Arthur Keith. 
The J. B. Lippineott Company, Vhiladelphia. $4. 


6Human Origins. By George Grant MacCurdy, 
Ph.b. LD. Appleton & Co., New York. $10. 











Going to Travel ? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures 
of America and faraway places including the 
announcements of a large number of Tourist 
Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts 
and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and ot! countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























TEACHER’S AGENCY _ 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
Expert Service. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Calijornia 


SAN RAFAEL 
Military Academy 


Special advantages for study and all outdoor 
sports; Cavalry training is featured. Fall term 
opens Sept. 8. Boys6 to 18 may enroll any time. 
For descriptive bookletwriteA.L. Stewart, Supt. 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 























District of Columbia 
EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


: in America’s 4th largest Industry. 
Step into a Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are crying 
° for trained men and women 
Big-Pay —“3Th Let us show you how you can 
Ve 
HOTEL jn 


qualify—past’ experience un- 
JOB! 









necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 
ment, Write for FREE BOOK 
Your Big Opportunity ”’ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall T-5898, Washington, D. ¢. 








New York City 
BROAD STREET HOSPITAL In poy 


Shopping and Theater District, offers 2 year course in 
registered school of nursing. Two years high school or 
equivalent required. $25 ‘monthly allowance: uniforms 
furnished. State eee qualifications. Apply to 

BroaD Srreer HospitTat, 129 Broad St., Supt. of Nurses, 











STAMMERING 


Without extravagant statement as to the merit of 
our institution, let us tell you what the medical 
profession of ‘Texas, after investigation, says about 
our work ; tell you what stammerers themselves 
say about it ; ; and then let us tell you why you stam- 
mer ; that you couldn’t help stammering, bou 

stammer, the way you use the vocal organsin spe 


If you are not satisfied with what you get hone 
you may have your money back for the asking. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 


advertisers, please ieution The Outlook 
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Real Estate. Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, ete. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 
Miscellaneous, ete. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10e, per w ord 


For number 25e, 
































Hotels and Resorts 





Canada 





‘* Complete relaxation ”’ 


A lodge in the wilds of Ontario, in the fa- 
mous French River district, with all the de- 
lights of camp fife, but none of the incon- 
veniences. Comfortable bungalows, fine 
cuisine. Boating. fishing, bathing, dancing. 
Limited reservations. Open until Oct 15 


D. A. DODGE, Megr., Pickerel, Ontario 
Maine 


YORK CAMPS‘ LAKE, MAINE. 
'J.LewisYorkK,Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating. bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables. eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Spruce Point Camp 
Separate cabins. Central ainins ial. 
Safe bathing. Booklet. 


NEWAGEN INN 


On the Maine Coast 
( Where Sea, Cliffs, and Spruce Forests Meet) 
This is the beautifully located Seacoast hotel 
on a cape jutting tive miles out into_the sea, 
from which Donald MacMillan, the Polar Sea 
explorer, set sail for his 1925 expedition. 

THE INN WHERE THE STATE OF MAINE 
GAVE MACMILLAN HIS FAREWELLS 
Beautiful Place—Fine Table—Good Service 
Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 
-Ocean Swimming Pool (tempered water) 

lew Log Cabin Annex 
Golf—Tennis—Fishing —-Boating 
NEWAGEN INN 
Outer Barrier of Boothbay Harbor 
Write for reservation and illustrated booklet. 


JOSHUA L. BROOKS, Owner, Newagen Inn, Newagen, Me. 











Moun ‘ Vernon, 


Canoes. 








Will take several people 


, 
Prout s Neck, Me. to board in cottage. 
Good home cooking. Rates $3" per week. 
Address Mrs. Mary Griffin, Prout’s Neck, Me. 





Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Booklet. 21st season. 


New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis. horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp a Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. . C. BEMIS. South Chatham, N. H. 


The Bird Village Ian “¢ride”- 


An academv town with a Bird Sanctuary. 














Elevation 1,000 feet. A comfortable inn with 
a home atmosphere. Same guests year after 
year. J. F. CANN, Mer. 


New York City 








HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
ROLFE H. KILBY, Mgr. 


New York 


4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 


“ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. KE. LUCK, Prop. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Adirondacks 

pane oem 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 

rest. Write for folder and particulars. 


“C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. ¥ 
Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
veek. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables. own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


Adirondacks, Keene Valley, N.Y. 


Edgewood Cottage—private ;accommo- 
dates 12. Kates $18 to $20. Mrs. W. H. OTIS. 


ADIRONDACKS, Sunrise Lodge, 

Mt. Arab, N. Y._ Restful home for 
nature a Water and mountain sports. 
Gentiles. E. D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, N. Y. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful. quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successiul work. Thorough, re- 
liable. dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward. Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr.. M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


























New York City 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites. exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere that pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 


1 Sq. 
b | Judson °° NewYork city)” 


Ke. .ential hotel of highest type, a. A 
1 facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
sn ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European pea $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





THE LLOYD, Bellport, a L On Great 


South Bay. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. Regular guests 
and week-end parties. Now open. 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 





tennis. Fresh Sean, fish, and lobsters. 
Keferences. Book 
E. J. McDONNELL, Orient, L. 1., N. Y. 





Vermont 


Chiguice, THE MAPLES wf 


summer home. Cheerful, large, airy cain, 
yutre water; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, tine roads. Terms reasonable Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant, 








Vermont 


CHAPIN HOUSE 


Tourist Accommodations $4.50 J day. 
Rates $16 to $21 per wee 
JERICHO, VERMONT 

On River Road between Burlington and Montpelier 


New Jersey 
home —a_ delightful 


¥ Redcliffe old manor house with 


every modern convenience, on an estate of 
18 acres of pines overlooking the river. The 
place receives only quiet and cultured people 
wishing every comfort and restful relaxa- 
tion. One hour from New York City by Penn- 
syivania R.R. References exchanged. The 
MISSES SCHENCK, Redcliffe, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Teie»hone 3024 New Brunswick. 


Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


“ A House of Hospitality ”’ 


Where a restful old-time environment is com- 
ined with home-like charm. 
Enjoy delightful summer days here. 
Only one block to Ocean. 


Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mer., North Asbury Park, N. J. 











99 Au attractive private 

















Real Estate 


Maine 
BELFAST, M Ideal summer home. 5 
* acres, house, barn, ga- 
rage, fruit tress. 34 mile to beautiful Penob- 
scot Bay. #%3,500. F. D. JONES. Belfast. 


New Hampshire 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful New Hampshire Sum- 
mer Homefof an ex-Governor 
Magnificent scenery, picturesque, restful. and 
healthful. 12 attractive rooms, large porches, 
old-fashioned Srepiaces, hot water heat. 
electricity and bath. Owner going to coast, 

will sell at a sacrifice. Address 
16 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


New Jersey 
IDEAL OUTING BU BUNGALOW 


On Metedeconk bef nod Bay head; $ 
new, furnished 6-room house ; 2-car garage 
hot and cold water. Address 4,327, Outlook. 


New Y ork : 


4 Furnished, 4 rooms, 
Adirondack Cottage [tin'strcsnsa ora 
running water. August 17 over Labor Day 
or longer, $75. ALMON WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


LAKE, ACREAGE (Hundreds) 


Personal calls. 


ARCHER, 10 East 43d St., N.Y. Vanderbilt 5084. 
Vermont 


COUNTRY ESTATE FOR SALE 


In the heart of the Green Mountains, on 
State . yy from Rutland to Burlington, 
Vt., in the beautiful village of Pittsford, fa- 
mous for its healthful climate and conditions. 
Property consists of New England colonial 
house of ten rooms, large garage, 1} acres of 
land in lawns and gardens, with an abundance 
of fruit, vegetables, shrubbery and flowers. 
House supplied with all modern conve- 
niences, electric range, lights, continuous bot 
water, hot and cold water in all sleeping- 
rooms, hot-air furnace, maple floors. screene 

in porch, slate and copper roofs, house and 
gardens fully supplied with the famous Sand 
Spring water. 

An ideal home for a family desiring a resi- 
dence where children can be healthy and 
happy under most favorable conditions. 

For particulars address 


O. Box 51, Pittsford, Vt. 


F° SALE—SUMMER HOME, 
Beautiful view, mail, telephone, grocer- 
ies at door, berries and fruits of all kinds, 






































Tours and Travel 
Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises 
By Cunard Line, new oil-burners 
Jan. 20, Around the World 
westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000, 
Jan.30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700 
Feb. 4, South America with Rio 
and Buenos Aires; 50 days, $550 to 

$1250. 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean ; 53 days, 
$550 to $1300. 

Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. Longest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


- F.C. CLARK 
Times Bidg., New York 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


LATE SUMMER TOURS 


Sailings in August and September. 
A comfortable time to see Europe after 
the rush is ever. 

Write for full information 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Building, Boston 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


should include best roads, best hotels and 

scenic attractions. MacNair’s famous pocket 

Motor Guides select them for you— 

Atlantic Motorways, New York—Florida, 8,000 miles 

Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 

Midland Motorway, New York—Chicago, 11,000 miles 

Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles 
50c the volume, postpaid. Catalog free. 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 
Suite 602, 1461 Broadway, New York 





























A Mart of the Unusual 
Cigars Direct From the Factory 


Send #1 for a box of 25 Bijou Specials. 
Hand-made—long filler—5*¢ inches long. 
Bijou Cigar Factory, 437 W. Grant S., Lancaster, Pa. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. — Manager 
wanted ; prefer one with experience in school 
work. Should have small capital; business 
long established and profitable. 6 223, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy. N.Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets good bond paper with 100 
envelopes to match, printed in blue. $1. 
Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers. dietitians. cafeteria managers. The 











peat running spring water. Owner, W. RK. 
NEWTON. R. F. D., West Brattleboro, Vt. 


NE a. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


Richards Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Providence. 
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HELP WANTED 


A man of education and refinement, pref- 
erably between ages of thirty and forty-five, 
to be companion to elderly gentleman. Must 
be tactful and of kindly disposition. Delight- 
ful home. References required. 6,217, Outlook. 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or woney refunded. Excellent op 0r- 
tunities. Write for free booklet C) 
Standard Business Training Institution, Buf. 
alo, N. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living interesting wate” quick advance- 
ment, permanent. rite for free book, 

‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite T-5842, Wasih- 
ington, D.C. 

LADY principal for small, exciusive girls’ 
school, Washington, D.C. One who can teach 
English and has had school experience pre- 
ferred. Duties include supervision of girls. 
Must have attractive personality. Gave age, 
education, and other qualifications. 6,213, 
Outlook. 

SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investinent, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor l’roducts Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 





PALEOW ONES. - SALARY, COMMIS- 
SLON, TRAININ AND TRANSPORT - 
TION. ASSUK BD’ FUTURE LN EDUCA 
TLONAL SALES WOKK TO THOSE W HO 
CAN MEET OUR REQUIREMENTS. 5 
West 47th St., New York. Fifth floor, room 3. 

SUCLAL secretary for exclusive Washing- 
ton, D. C., school for girls. Young woman 
“ ith good Washington « Sonne ctions preferred. 
Ability to organize sports and social life in 
the school. State age, education, and qual 
ifications. 6,226, Outlook. 

WANTED, young, experienced, Protestant 
teacher-governess for girl, 11. Country. Ref- 
queues. Good salary. L., Fairville, Chester 
Co., Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





LY clergyman’s daughter, position as com- 
panion to elderly lady— secretarial, household 
accounts, reading, etc. Keference permitted 
to Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 
Address 6,203, Outlook. 

BY refined Protestant widow of 50. with 
son of 11. Could teach young children; 01 
secretarial work. M. Ogilvy, 2011 Geddes Ave., 
Aun Arbor, Mich. 

COLLEGE graduate, 35, American, Protes- 
tant, desires Fespenaite "position requiring 
initiative and executive ability. 6,210, Outlook. 

COMPANIONSHIP of educated Christian 
couple is offer lady or gentieman living 
alone. Will operate car or motor | boat. Wouid 
consider winter in Florida. 6,227, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman, dietitian and 
manager. desires position in school or college. 
6,218, Outlook. 

LAWYER, formerly American consul. 
Wishes to teach oratory and history. Private 
school. RK. L. Gray, Staunton, Va. 

MAN and WIFE, cultured, well educated, 
aud with excellent business experience, de- 
sire high grade situation in which character, 
executive ability, and experience are re- 
quired. 6,229, Outlook. 

MAN, married, good personality, unusual 
experience and education, desires managerial 
position or other good business connection 
requiring qualities of a high order. Excellent 
record in field of education, investigation, 
and industrial management. Just completing 
contract extending over a period of years. 
6,230, Outlook 

MATRON wishes position institution or 
care small estate or inn. Experienced. 6,220, 
Outlook. 

NURSE for invalid—experienced, reliable 
desires engagement Highest physiciau’s 
reference. 6,184, Outlook. 


WANTED, by executive woman of culture 
and refinement, position as club manager, 
hostess, or supervisory housekeeper in club, 
school, or college. or dietitian. Experienced 
in each capacity. Available September 1. 
6,215, Outlook. 

WANTED, by experienced nurse, position 
— —_ Le | or small children. Refer- 

giv E. M. Chase, 28 Payne 5t., 
Welle siey “Hills, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A college trained woman with valuable 
experience in child care will take into her 
p rsonal charge two or three infauts or very 
young children whose parents may wish to 
obtain for them careful mothering and expert 
care for the rewaining weeks of summer and 
the fall mouths. ‘The supervision of diet and 
daily routine and the creation of an ideal. 
quiet, happy child life will be such as is pos- 
sible only in a private home. The children 
wilt be cared for in one of the most exclusive 
and heaithful of the north shore seaside re 
sorts. Highest references given and require: i. 
6,233, Outlook. 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six mouths’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses 

WILL some one interested give use of 
house with grounds, city or country. to open 
much needed home for old people’ 6,221, 
Outlook, 











In writing to the 


The Outlook for July 29, 1925 


Professor MacCurdy, both of Yale 
and the American School of Prehistoric 
Research in Europe, should be read by 
all who take keen interest in the gain- 
ing science of anthropology. 

One is often asked to recommend 
“some book about man’s past, man’s 
early races, and all that sort of thing, 
that I can read through and then feel 
that I have a clear, even'if not a tech- 
nical, idea of what scientists now 
know about man’s past.” There has 
been no such book until recently. 
One has just appeared.* Professor 
Schmucker has evidently been asked 
the same thing, and has written a book 
that is a round peg in a rcund hole. 
His book is only three hundred pages 
in length; thus when we read it we 
can keep our sense of continuity and 
proportion. Professor Schmucker does 
not often send you to the dictionary. 
lor example, what others call the fora- 
men magnum he terms simply “the 
hole in the floor of the skull by which 
the spinal cord enters the brain cav- 
ity.’ It is a good book. 

A. G. 1LNGALLS. 


7™Man’s Life on Earth. By Samuel Christian 
Schmucker, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.23. 


Contributors’ 


Gallery 


penge Rost, whose Outlook articles 
on the Ku Klux Klan attracted 
Nation-wide attention, again appears in 
our columns, with an analysis of the po- 
litical situation in Wisconsin. It was 
written as the result of a special journey 
to Wisconsin undertaken by Mr. Frost 
on behalf of The Outlook. 


| gen LILIENTHAL is a Chicago law- 
yer who has written for The Out- 
look on more than one occasion. He 
makes the Scopes case a text for a 
re-examination of our Constitutional 
ideals. 


| Fy-rnang F. Assott, Contributing 
Editor of The Outlook, is on his 
way to Glacier National Park. When he 
dropped his editorial labors, he left be- 
hind him an editorial with the provoca- 
tive title “Can a Lawyer be a Gentle- 
man?” 


I ‘we threatened coal strike gives par- 
-ticular timeliness to Charles Fitzhugh 


-Talman’s illustrated study of the meth- 


ods by which coal travels from mine to 
consumer. The article is one of a series 
on the basic process of modern industry. 


By the Way 


io his speech at the recent din- 

ner of the New England Society in 
New York City Governor Cox, the chief 
speaker of the evening, told an amusing 
anecdote: 

Some years ago there was a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature who 
came down to Boston from the west- 
ern: part of the Commonwealth. It 
was his custom to go to Boston early 
in the week and on Friday to return 
to spend Sunday with his family. One 
Friday afternoon he did not get home 
as usual, and his wife became greatly 
concerned. She thought it was her 
duty to try to locate her husband be- 
fore she retired* for the night. She 
recalled the names of five other mem- 
bers of the Great and General Court . 
with whom her husband had said he 
was in the habit of spending his time 
while in Boston. They lived in differ- 
ent parts of the State. She went down 
to the telegraph office and sent des- 
patches to these men, asking each of 
them if they could tell her where her 
husband was, and back as fast as the 
wires could bring the answers came 
five responses: ‘Your husband is here 
spending Sunday with me.” 





In describing the New Englander’s 
desire to have everything just right, 
Governor Cox told the story of a Boston 
wizard of finance who had a beautiful 
place on the South Shore. “It was his 
desire when he went there,” said Gov- 
ernor Cox, “‘to have everything arranged 
for his convenience and his comfort. One 
afternoon he went down on the train, 
and as he alighted the captain of his 
yacht, who met him at the station, was 
asked, ‘What time can you get the yacht 
under way?’ The captain said, ‘Any 
time you say, Mr. Jones.’ ‘What time 
can I have dinner aboard?’ ‘Any time 
you say, sir.’ ‘By the way, what time is 
it high tide to-night?’ ‘Any time you 
say, Mr. Jones.’ ” 


From the London “Morning Post:” 

There are bright moments in the life 
of a schoolmaster. At a recent examina- 
tion in General Knowledge a pupil de- 
fined a volcano as follows: “A mountain 
with a hole in ‘the top, and if you look 
down the hole you can see the creator 
smoking.” 


From the “American Legion Weekly:” 

Gloomily the man in the Public Li- 
brary stood staring a the volumes of 
the encyclopedia—from AUS, down 
through BIS and CHA, clear to ZYM. 
“TI guess I’ve got a lot to learn,” he mut- 
tered. “I never get any of those stations 
on my set.” 
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fail B Pp yoye 
The Mail. Bag Ud bil il 5 a Was ik 
lin- No Pork -D 
— Spon your contributor, Mr. George = 
uef Marvin, and your correspondent, = 
ing Mr. Bolton Smith, of Memphis, display eX ne 
a most regrettable lack of knowledge re- | FE Wii ~_“§ SS 
= garding appropriations for rivers and ; aw 
“ harbors. 2 hel 
it Mr. Marvin mars an otherwise ad- 
y mirable article (““Homicide and Human- 
n ity,” in the May 20 issue) by calling 
e river and harbor appropriation bills 
e “pork-barrel donations,” and Mr. Smith 
y i (“No Pork on the Mississippi,” in the 
= ; same issue) points to appropriations z 
a for the Mississippi River as the only No 
ones that have been eliminated from fe: E . 
A . the “pork barrel,” which “then, as now, le very Champion 
~ 5 was largely a matter of swapping of ™’ 
e votes” and “contained many improper | F%* uses a 
- ones, which had to be allowed in order Ng 
n to secure votes for the meritorious ap- | 5 \ K ] N 
- propriations.” NG SMITH & ESSO 
f The facts were well and truly stated | 2g 
. by that veteran legislator, the late Con- aS 
: gressman James A. Mann, of Illinois, | 2% — 
: when he said: Fe In the United States Revolver Association 
Whatever men may think about the a’ Indoor Championships, every match was won 
merits of particular propositions in a = = with a Smith & Wesson. 
Ys bill, there is no legislation which comes NX 
t, before a which is so og = These marksmanship matches put a revolver 
scanne experts as are the river : . j 
7 and harbor bills before they reach the to the “0 a0 Me . all rr pond 
is House. . . . There are more processes Q af ey ew ee pis y 
— oat ae a men, SY foreign style, free a revolver, 
wholly disinterested, unbiased, uncon- = 1 —_ j 
‘d trolled by politics, in reference to a 4, nae Toe-—gnnnint ane Sine Se 
“4 river and harbor item than for any | K@ The contestants who shoot for first place in 
n, other legislation provided by any legis- =e . 
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